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VIOLET LOOKED RADIANTLY LOVELY ON THE NIGHT OF HER BIRTHDAY. 


UNLIKE OTHER GIRLS. 
[A NOVELETTE.] 


CHAPTER I. 
" Aunt Atice writes to say that she is coming 
for a few weeks, papa, and that she will 
bring Julia with her,” remarked Violet Stanwick 


“To-morrow. They will be in time for my 
birthday ball on the twentieth.” 


** Of course. Do you suppose they have omitted 
to take that into consideration? The Shiftons 
are down to every 

‘Don’t be uncharitable, papa!” cried Violet, 

, as che rosefrom the table; ‘ We can 


will do Jalia good, poor girl! They can’t afford 
to go out much, you know !” 
ls hen, sah aa do with yourself this 


SW ear tT have discussed household matters 


well, | with Mrs. Veoner, I mean to drive into the village 


to see some of le,” 
I have Maal dou sepchtty that I object to 








room for them, and a little pleasure | 





to do what little I can as well,” repiied Violet, 

gently. “You speak as if I am to be exempt 

from all sorrow and suffering—and that ts im- 
ft | ! ” 


P 

“ They are not likely to trouble you, child,’’ he 
retorted, sharply, with a fear in his voice, 
“IT can protect you from by the power of 
wealth, Money, Violet, is 8 powerful safeguard 
against misfortune. Possessing that, we can def 
nearly all the evils to which human nature 
subject |” 

“ Papa, don’t speak in such a defiant strain,” 
pleaded the girl, with a slight shiver, ‘‘It is 
like daring ortane to,come to us, and we are 
so happy—so very happy now!” 

‘Nonsense! You always were a strange girl, 
Violet. There’s another proof of your being 
unlike other girls with plenty of money at com- 
mand,” he continued, as a rough-looking sheep- 
dog, with as kind, sensible, old head, and the 
veriest stump of a tail, entered the breakfast- 
room, “‘Inetead of having a pug, or a St. Ber- 
nard, or something else that coste money, you 
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attach yourself to that ridiculous old cur, and 
make a pet of him!” 

“Dash isn’t handsome, I'll admit,” sald 
Violet, fondling the ungainly favourite, “ but 
he’s the dearest old deg in the world, and the 
most faitbfal ! ” 

Dash accepted the compliment and a blscult at 
the same time. 

Violet went away to hold a discussion with the 
housekeeper, and Richard Stanwick, adjourning 
to what he was pleased to call his study, settled 
down to an undisturbed perusal of the Times, 
~'"'Be was a self-made man—a wealthy parvenu— 
who, from being a mere retail tradesman, had 
risen to efiluence Iste in life—-too late to adap) 

himself to his changed surroundings, 

He had bought Langton Hall, near Torquay, 
on retiring from trade, and endeavoured to in- 
terest himeelf In the pureults of an ordinary 
country gentleman. 

Bat with the long-coveted wealth within his 
graep, and ample leleure to enjoy it, he was very 

from feeling happy. 

Violet, well-elucated, graceful, accustomed to 
refined, luxurious surroundings from childhood, 
felt in nowise embarraseed or ill at ease in the 
position she occupied, With her father it was 
different, ' 

His bringing up, early sesociations, and the 
struggling yeare--the poverty and care he had 
experisnced—had totally unfitted him to mingle 
in good society. 

Why, his butler—a grand, pompous, individual, 
of whom he stood in secret awe—looked more 
like the master of Langton Hall than its real 
owner, 

Yet Richard Stanwick was slavishly obedient 
to the demands of his new rank. At stated times 
he filled the house with guests, although he never 
breathed freely till they had departed, 

He drank wine and praised it, when he would 
bave revelled Ina pint of porter and a ‘* church- 
warden,” 

Never happy or at ease save when alone with 
his daughter, the meagre, built, Httle man 
insisted obstinately upon sibatng to the pomp 
that caused his misery, 

When the ponies came round Violet took the 
reins from the groom and started for the village 
ata brisk pace, enjoying, as only perfect health 
and a heart free from care can enjoy, the beauty 
of a clear, frosty, sombre, winter morning. 

She was a very pretty girl—even other women 
acknowledged thie reluctantly, She had dark, 
long-lashed, blue eyes, soft, wavy, auburn hair, 
small regular features, and a co nm of 
blended lilles and roses. The rich darkness of 
her fur cap and sealskin jacket enhanced her 
delicate warm-tinted loveliness. 

The girl and the ponies, ® charming pair of 
dappled-grey, named Soda end Brandy, made 
up a picture that passers-by—eepecially mas- 
eullne ones—regarded with feelings of profound 
admiration. 

Violet Stanwick’s heart was full of happiness 
as she drove into the village to visit some of her 
pensiouere—the space beneath the carriage-seabt 
was filled with useful gifts, 

The day after to-morrow would be her nine- 
teenth birthday, 

The oc2asion was to be celebrated by a dinner. 
party and a ball. 

Thanks to their wealth, the Stanwicke were 
well recsived by the county people, and their 
invitations seldom met with a refueal, 

Viclet was looking forward to this particular 

» ball with unusual delight, blended with a little 
girlish shrinking, not unnatural under the eir- 
cumstancer, 

Sir Charles Avnesley, her fancée, whose 
estate adjoined Langton Hall, would be present ; 
and their engagement, only a fortnight old, 
would, as ib were, become public property for 
the first time on the night of the ball, 

Violet permidted her thoughts to reeb upon it 
with eby, sweet pleasure, 

She was in Jove with the handsome baronet 
at least, so she firmly believed—and in her 
eyes he paceed as the reprerentative of noble, 
high-born, chivalrous manhood. 
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him last year at Lady Vavasour’s ball, You 
woman he would fain honour by making her hie | remember the fair-halred man who 
wife, had won Violet’s heart, No man so hand- | danced with you l times, Julia?” 


some, £0 gifted, so high-bred, had ever crossed 
her path before, 

He faeclnated her, and she had succumbed 
beneath the spell, wondering a little sometimes 
in ber glad hamility that he had thought her. 
worthy to share-his honoured name, and to go 
through life by his side. 

There were not wanting people who declared 


“There were phony men of that description 
present, mamms, can hardly be expected 
single Sir Charles out from among the ‘et eal 
Julia, languidly, determined to evince bui elight 
interest in Violet’s engagement, which had already 
cost her a sharp of envy. 

“I believe the estate is somewhaj 
encumbered,” said Mrs. Shifton, suavely ; " but 


that Annesley House and the laude belonging to | doubtless will come ate onee you 
it were deeply ee ca only a rich | are married. ve oy de when the wed. 
marriage would enable Sir Charles to save his | ding is to take place?” 

patrimonial acres from coming to the bammer. | ‘* In—In about alxz I believe,” faltered 
Others—equally charitable — hinted at the | Violet, blushingly. “Sir ig rather an 
x life he had led abroad as a young map, | impatient wover, I shall want Julis to act as my 
and mavy unpleasant anecdotes coupled with | priacipal ei 


pleasure, unless I become a bride my. 


bia name, 
Bat these dirquieting rumours failed to reach | self before then,” sald Jalla, quietly ; “and that 


Violet's ears, ie not very likely, We dainsels get 
Her father, glad to obtain a tit’ed son-in-law, ~ It is only like yourself 
had willingly sancticned the engagement, and | who o husbands so quickly, Violet.” 


no exposé of her lover's shortcomings had 
him down from the high pedestal upon 
w in her absolute trust and fond, adoring 
pride, Violet bad placed him, 

She drove to the country station on the next 
day to meet her aunt and cousin. The express 
had arrived when she got there, and a little 
confusion of ‘and embraces took 
between the three ladies. Then Mrs, 


Julia knew how to send her little poisoned 
arrows home to thelr destination with unerring 
akill. Never before had Violet doubted the dis. 
interested nature of the baronet’s love for ber, 
Those words “ heiresses like yourself” ravkied in 
her mind, unsuspicious as it wae, and refused to 
be ex; 

“In six months’ time!” said Mre. Shifton, 
. “Then your marriage will take place 


i 


and Julia yontineotnne bsg bev carriage, po fa he ne ry iit I ov you will go 

lilliputian m jumped vp behind, on tinent to spend eymoon. Sir 

oles” roth ype turned in the direction of Shavies hisaiia Puce a6 Hesease. OU must not 
allow him to go near the tables.” 


me. 

Mrs. Shifton was a well-preserved, middle- 
aged lady, with a quantity of brown hair not 
all her own—save in the sense that ehe had paid 
for it—a fixed colour, avd a sweet, perpetual 
amile, which those who knew her intimately 
averred was not to be accepted asa proof of un- 
broken amlablility. 

Her husband wae a g barrister, aud 
his wife’s ambition to shine in society did not 
tend to lessen his pecuniary anxieties. With six 
daughters and a very small income Mrs, Shifton 
endeavoured to keep up with people whoe 
means. greatly exceeded her own, regardless of 
the humiliating shifts and contrivances to which | Viclet, 


she was compelled to resort. . v 
‘wong, 


Julfa, her eldest daughter, was the 
the family, She possessed a certain 

defiand style of good lcoks, on the strength of 
ich her mother had &@ enceess for 


whi 

her when che firs) came out. But Julia bad 
been out several seasons now, and an eligible 
parti seemed as far off as ever. Her want of 
fortune kept all but detrimentals ab'a distance. - 

Had she been brought up under different cir- 
cums'ances Julia might have developed into a. 
noble, gracious woman. As it was, the atmos- 
phere of petty decelt and subterfuge in which 
she existed had rendered her bitter and cynical. 

She despiced it from her soul, although she 
could not escape from it, Julia was painfully 
aware Of the advanteges Violet enjoyed as con- 
trasted with her own, and a dislike, almost 
amounting to hatred, had grown up in her heart 
for her wealthy, beautiful cousin. 

“T hope the short ‘notice IT gave you of our 
coming hae not put yon to 4 inconvenfence, 
my dearest Violet,” said Mre. Shifton, effusively ; 
TY should be so sorry if that were the case, 
Julia preferred "Brighton, but I knew the coun- 
try alr would do her more good. Laura and 
Bessie pleaded hard to be allowed to come’ with 
us, but I would not hear of it, “It would have 
been imposing upon your vo cen 

"You have not put me to any inconvenience, 
auntie,” Violet replied, simply. ‘It was a pity 
te disappoint Bessie and Laura. I could have 
found room for them ae well.” 

“] might write to them to join asin a few 
days, then?” said Mrs, Sbifton, who had fn- 
tended doing go sil along, “Now I want to know 
all about your engagement, my dear. I was so 
delighted to hear of [t.” She had burst Into 
tears and stormed at her own gitls for being still 
un “Bir Charles to one of the 
best families 


upon his 


When Mrs. Shifton and Julia had arrived at 
respective rooms, 
for half an hovr, 
took up e volume of 


the station had sown doubt and suspicion {n her 


Was there any truth in the statement that Sir 
Charles was so fond of Monaco, or in the still 
more cruel hint that her fortune fornied her 
seo. ee attraction in bis eyer. 

Vialet’s noble, generous nature blamed her for 
harbouring such unjust thoughts against one 
whom ehe had hitherto regarded as the {ncar- 
pation of honour and disinterested love ; yeb she 
could not wholly banish them. They rubbed the 
delicate bloom off - ——* and gave rise to 
a feeling of vague insecurity. 

She looked radiantly lovely on the night of 
ber birthday ay she floated downstairs to wel- 
come her guests, dressed in robes of filmy bive, 
clasped here and the-e with pearls—pearls con: 
finiog her wavy, abundant treases of brown hair. 

Sir Charles Annesley, a tall, fair man, with 
fine grey eyes and drooping moustache, weylaid 
her at the foot of the wide oak staircase, and 
drew her with him iato the conservatory. 

“My birthday present, darling!” he e> 
plained, as he clasped a splendid diamond bracelet 
on her round white arm, ing her fondly 
and proudly the while. “How lovely you ‘are 
to-night, my Violes! You will omtsbine every 
other woman present, and that, as hostess, !s 
not fair, although I am well pleased that it should 
be £0.” ; 

" Charles, you will laugh 
what I am about to say,” - Violet, timidly. 
“ Sometimes I am foolish to fear that the 
course of our Jove has run too smoothly to jast. 
We have met with no difficulties, and you know 
the old proverb eays that Is rever the case with 
true love,” i 


ab me when you hear 





A thorough man of the world, his easy 
.. debonnair love-making, breathing, without any 
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ces 


in the county, and he is euch » dis- 


“Would you throw a doubt ‘ours because 
tinguished-looking, handsome fellow. We met 


upon ¢ 
there is no tyrannical father, no lutriguing mother, 
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SS . 
to come between us and thwart our happiness 1” 
gaid the baronet, 

“ Not exactly. Tread in an old book the 
other day that and sorrow ate the tests 
by which true is proved. I wonder if the 
qriter spoke from +” 


experience 

“ He may have done,” said Sir Charles, care- 
lessly. ‘Poverty and love in a four-roomed 
cottege, though, one sees to most advantage on 
the stege. They don’t work well in real life. 
The unpaid butcher's bill and the rent for ‘the 
love of a cottage’ six months behind soon cauce 
husband and wife to discover faults in each other 
annoticed. before, and to regret their raeh, ill- 
advised proceeding in getting married upon next 
to nothing a year.” 

“ Will you promise not to be offended if I ask 
you a question #” sald Violet, with a great sink- 
ing at heart caused by hie words. 

“ Certainly.” 


" Would—would oon asked me to be your 
wife If instead of what I am—the heiress 


been i 
ca, oe companion wit « pil salary 1 she 


ae trouble yourself and ms with such 
foolish su Violet?” he said, reproach- 
fally. Ou are not a poor governess, or com- 
ry thank Heaven! In any position I could 
aot have failed to admire you, ma belle, although 
circumstances must always govern a man to a 
certain extent in his choice of a wife. Ii you 
talk thus Ishall think that you have lost fatth 
io me, You hayvenot, Then I will forgive you, 
and take my compensation in kisses, 
darling, or your guests will wonder what has 
happened to ou.” 

Violet went down, but the sunny emile had 
deft her eyes, and a chill north wi 
joer haw rad door upon her recent unsus- 
pecting 


5 


came to this conclusion a few days after the 
birthday ball, He looked worn and hsggard ; be 


He would never consent to discuss business 
matters with his » Any attempt on her 
“iaivee sence eae tar 

e r with his lay 
fortane in the attempt to double it} Richard 


Stanwick was inordina’ fond of money, and 

he had ype, me remark in bn 
e au hers 

cee an en 


an 
Even Violet, who knew but little of such 


things, an 
Log in the history of Stock and 

Paria Bourse, bad arrived, 8 . 
known oid-established houses -_ 


Dot care to how rashly he - 
inted with bie lange capital. aodepene 
“Go away now, v3 a he aaid, z 
when Violet entered his study, where he eat 
front of « table littered with and 
to draw Pees tly 2 . 
with bi re to anxiety that evidently 
him. “I cannot explain my business 
transactions to you, Violet ; are much too 
complicated for your little Yes, I bavej 
aad tome lceses: lately, but not to any great | m 
mast, Teannot fall to do so, pope 


and 
far rather die 
you 


am busy. Iwill join you in the drawing-room 
later on.” 


And Violet was compelled to leave him, feellog 
dissatisfied and uneasy. Surely small losses 
would rod bave produced such an effect, upon 
him! Was some terrible trouble looming cloud- 
like over them in the immediate distance ? 

Golng to her father’s study one morning to 
ask him to write a cheque for household expenses 
& terrible cry rang through the house, startling 
all,who heard ft. 

The guests of both sexes, and all the servants, 
from the pompous butler to the little kitchen- 
maid, rushed in the direction of the study. 

They found Violet sitting on the floor, hold- 
ing her father’s grey head in her lap. He had 
been stretched on the floor insensible with an 
= baring ram lying beside him when she entered 

study... 

The hastily-cummoned doctor declared Richard 
Stamwick to have bad a paralytic stroke of a 
very severe kind. Speechlees and senseless he 
was removed to hie room, Violet acting as his 
sole nurse. - 

Mrs. Shifton, pale and fiighteved at this ter- 
rible visitation which bad befallen her brother- 
in-law, picked up the telegram which had fallen 
from his band, and read it, 

She could not understand the technical terms 
in which the was couched, but she 

from them that one at least of Richard 

wick's investments had proved a total 
failure, involving many others in ruio, Ruin! 
Surely that hateful word was not to be thought 
of in connection with prosperous Richard Stan- 


wick ? 
~Whab could have induced the once cautious 

man to change his eafe investments for euch mad, 
headlong speculation 1 

Bat Richard Stanwick was not in a condition 
to be questioned with regard to his doings, He 
ley there stricken to death in the shaded room, 

th his daughter, full of grief and eympatby, 
er bieehe went ab Lap Hall wine! 

4e ying gton 

ihgitte’ enine ite owners undisturbed in the 
new sorrow. Sir Charles Annesley camo every 
day, but Violet scarcely sew him ; ehe could not 
leave the sick room save for a few moments, aud 
her lover had to fall back upon Mra, Shifton for 
news and some ineight into the real state of 


Sir .Charies was becoming very anxious, 
Ramour said that Richard Stanwick wae ruined, 
The failure of a gigantic minivg speculation, 
that was to have converted the shareholders Into 


dragged 
Should this prove true, Violet, instead of being 
helress, would come to her husband absolutely 
‘unendowed, as it were, depending upon him for 
voluntary contribations, A nico look-out this for 


Stanwick under his breath for being such a mad 
fool, as patiently as be could for the 


wee mig Richard Stanwick 
\ was not . an Wic 
the fourth i 


af 
i 
ti 
Pept 
EF 
i 
if 






between us, dear,” said Violet, pressing her fresh 
young cheek against his withered one. “ You 
have always been the kindest and best of fathers, 
You would not have rieked your hard-earned 
money but for me. Do not leb the thought of 
ft distress your mind any longer, Let us taik of 
something else,” 

"TI can’t, Violet. I must make some provision 
for you ere I die. Tell them to send at once fer 
Perry. We ought, between us, to snatch enough 
from such @ coloseal wreck to provide for you 
There ie no time to be loet, Send for him at 
onca, And I should also like to see Sir Charles 
Annesley.” 

Long before Mr. Perry, Richard Stanwick’s 
solicitor, could reach Langton Hall its owner 
had breathed his last ; and Violet, locked in her 
own room, was sobbing her heart out In the first 
bitterness of her first real sorrow, refusing to be 
consoled, 

When the quiet funeral was over, and Richard 
Stanwick’s affairs were thoroughly gone into, his 
5 ey was established beyond doubt, 

In the hope of retrieving his losses by one 
lucky coup he had continued to epeculate, and 
fortune had been persistently against him. The 
mining affair had only served to complete a ruin 
already begun. 

He was deeply in debt too, Langton Hall 
would have to be sold in order to cover the dead 
man’s liabilities. There would be nothing fo: 
Violet to inherit of all the fortune that her father 
had amassed, 

Vales friends were kind enough to offer her a 
shelter she would have to go out into the world 
to earn her own living. Richard Stranwick’s 
wealth had exploded like a great windbag, leav- 
ing only emptiness behind. 

Mra, Shifton undertook to acquaint Violet 
with the ead change in her cirenmstances, She 
did not wish the girl to becomes a burden upon 
ber, and, with her usual keen, worldly wisdom, 
she determined to keep Sir Charles Annesley true 
to his engagement as the best means of providing 
for Violet. 

Mre, Shifton made her way to Violet's 
boudoir, charmiog little room, upholstered 
fn peacock-blue velvet, with peacock-feather 
decorations, 

Violet was sitting by the fire, gazing into its 
Gepths with weary, wistful eyes, her delicaic 
beauty gaiving a fresh charm from her dark 
mourning robes. 

She was eo unueed to sorrow, poor child, 
that when it came and took her by the hand 
she could have cried out as if suffering a cruel 
injustice, 

Oaly those whom sorrow never leaves under- 
stand how to bear its grim presence without a 
mourtmour, 

“Did your, father ever admit to you that 
he was in difficulties, Violet,” eald Mrs. Shifvon, 

tly. “ Mr, Perry tells me that his affairs 
are in a dreadfully complicated condition.” 

“ He would never tell me anything till he was 
on his death-bed,” ssid Violet, sadly. “Then he 
acknowledged that he had lost a great deal of 
money, that I should be very poorly-off when all 
Claims had been wet, But what dos ft matter ? 
If thers is enovgh for me to live upon I shall be 
content.” 

“My dear, you may as well know the worst at 
one,” continued Mrs, Shifton, sensibly, “It is 
uselezs to keep you Iu Sgnorance of it, Langton 
Hall will have to be eold, and when the creiitors 
are pald there will be no balance remaining over 
for you. Iid-ed, the sale of the estate will not 
cover the liabilities incurred. You will be abso- 
lately penniless, Violet, without either home or 
income.” 

The girl’s fair face blanched as she heard this, 
the tears spravg to her eyes, She had not anticl- 

such utter ruin. 

“What th to become of me, auntie?” she 
sald, mournfully. 

“My home will ba yours until you are 
married,” replied Mrs. Shifton, suavely, “I 
have told Sir Charles this, and—and he quite 
approves of arrangement.” 

“But my poverty may have the effect of can- 
celling my engagement,” sald Violet, bitterly. “I 





was an helress when Bir Charles proposed to me, 
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Tam &@ pauper now. The not be 
without effect upon hima.” concen 

“N ”* revorted Mrs. Shifton, 
quickly. ‘‘ He is bound in honour to make you 


8 
sensible manner, to become Lady Annesley, I 
really don’t know what Is to become of you, with- 


out to call your own.” 
Wit cheeriug remark Mrs, Shifton t 
from the room, lea Violet to digest her words 


at leisure, 


A sbarper pain pierced the girl’s desolate heart 
ag sat there motionless, A -iphers into the 


Sir Charles, as her affianced husband, was very 
dear to her, Willingly would she have thrown 
herself into his arms to be sheltered there had 
ehe but been sure of his love under such widely- 
altered circumstances re unchanged, 

This assurance, however, was far from being 
hers. He had once alluded iu disparaging terme 
to @ poor and branded it as a folly. 
Violet knew of pecuniary em te 
now ; he had himself alluded to them since her 
father’s death, while his manner towards her had 
lacked its usual loverlike warmth. 

Keep him to his en tb against his will 
in order to de herself with a home! Never ! 
Violet’s dark eyes flashed ecornfully as her aunt's 
advice recurred to her. Anything but that. She 
would aecertain the truth ere long from his own 
ii It her surmise proved correct, and he 
wished to be released from his engagement, she 
would restore his fresdom without a 
word, and face the world with one Illusion the 
less, Love! Did ib really exist, save In the 
hearts of fathers and mothers? The poor 
counterfeit others offered her was anworthy of 
that sublime name, 

Violet watched her opportunity. Teking ad- 
vantage of the astute Mrs. Shifton’s absence 
from the drawing-room one day when Sir Charles 
called, she nerved herself to the painful task of 
probing his love, and arcertaining his wishes 
with regard to their engagement. 

“6 m is to be sold,” she began, 
qule * I suppose you are aware of that? [ 
am Be g home with my aunt for the present, It 
fs kind of her to take me, since I have no longer 


any means of my own, ; 

“It’s a wretched state of affairs,” sald the 
baronet, gloomily, “I wouldn’t mind if I were 
not so awfully hard-up for money myself, Violet. 
Bat for both of us to be poor is—er—— 

**Extremely embarrassing,” said Violet, 
finishing his sentence for him. ‘On that 
account, perhaps, we had better agree to cancel 
our engagement. Your aversion to poverty is 
well-known to me. In my own person I am not 
afraid of 1b, but I have no desire to inflict it upon 
you against your will, I shall not hold you to 
your promise to marry me, Sir Charles, since 
my position has altered greatly for the worse, and 
Iam no longer that enviable being, an heiress,” 

If she had secretly hoped for au indignant, 
loving disavowal of all mercenary motives, a re- 
fusal to accept the freedom thus offered to him 
from the baronet, she was bitterly disappointed. 

In spite of his attempt to conceal it, a relleved 
expreseion crossed Sir Charles’s fair, handsome, 
high-bred face. 

“Violet, my poor generous darling!” he 
stammered, “I would fain make you my wife, 
regardless of circumstances, I love you, upon 
my soul, I do, as I have cever loved any other 
woman, If I avail myself of your offer it is 
because I am powerless to act independently, 
and in accordance with my own wishes, I——” 

‘* Excuses are unnecessary,” sald Violet, with 
a little quiver of mingled scorn and sorrow in her 
voles, 


Her idol had fallen with a crasb, exposing his 





clay feet aud general unworthiness to her dis- 
enchanted eyes. 

“ Henceforth,” she continued, “ our paths will 
He far a We are not likely to meet again. 
You will take that back,” slipping off her engage- 
ment ring,” and our projected union will take its 


among the events that were not to be, 
what I do now I hardly regret it, 
—— I have bought my knowledge very 
“You despise me as a fortune-hunter,” said 
the baronet, angrily. He loved her as much as 
bie selfish, ype bye reagan sr cemgernbon It 
annoyed and pained him to lose her, especially 
under circumstances reflecting more or less upon 
his honour. Yet his love was not strong enough 
to keep him true to her in the face of adverse 
fortune, Being the one in fault of course he lost 
his temper, assumed an Injured 


from a sense of honour, but I could nob permit 
that. I release you from your promise very 
willingly, Sir Charles, There fs no reason why 
we should part bad friends.” 

“Even now, he began, remorsefully, ‘it 
is not too late to reconsider your determina- 
tion.” 

“That would be folly, unless one could blot 
out what has just transpired. Good-bye, I 
will not detain you any longer. You may leave 
me to inform my aunt that our engsgement is 
at an end.” 

Mrs, Shifton’s wrath, on learning what her 
viece had thought per to do, was intense. 
Never before bad she addressed Violet in euch 
aogry, plain-spoken terms, It was the girl’s 
first experience of her changed position and the 
many uppleasant attributes re to ft. 

"I can offer you a home for the present, 
Violet,” she wound up by saying spitefully ; 
“but I cannot to so always. You 
have chosen to stand fn your own light, and 
lose the chance of marrying well when it was 
yours, Girls who do such things must expret 
to rough ft when they have no resources of their 


**T shall not trouble you long, aunt,” replied 
Violet, proudly, “It would grieve me to be a 
burden upon your hospitality; and no woman 
capable of earning her own living can truthfully 
be said to lack resources.” 


CHAPTER III. 


TE house in Belgravia to which a few weeks 
later on Violet accompanied her aunt and 
ag was anything but an abode of domestic 

The comfort of the entfre household was 
sacrificed in order to maintain an imposing 
external appearance—to live in the same style 
as people possessing treble their income, 

oe ebifts and often mean devices 
resor' to fm order to accomplish this grand 
aim fairly sstonished Violet. 

The most importunste tradespeople were paid 
a little on account; the servants’ wages were 
alwaye more or less in arrears, When unusually 
hard-pressed Mrs, Shifton had frequently gone 
on a begging errand to her wealthy -In- 
law. Now source-had failed her, and she 
knew not where to look for another when her 
funds should once more be at a low ebb. 

Violet, on arriving, was welcomed kindly by 
her uncle, a worn, harassed-lookiog man, and the 
only member of the Shifton family who really 
liked her. 

Bella, Maud, Laura and Bessie Shifton, 
insipid young ladies with fair fluffy hair and 
very light blue eyes, gave their cousin but a 
cool reception. 

Younger and feirer than themeelves, coming 
to them under euch altered circumstances, 
Violet’s advent could hardly have been more 
undesirable, Ethel, a ous dark-eyed 
girl of eleven, took au early opportunity of afring 
her sisters’ sentiments upon this point in 
Violet’s hearing. 





Hitherto Violet had always virited the 


The room seb aside for her was a little 
place not far from the attics, co an 
extensive c -pot prospect, When she had 


mother’s abeence, was into that 
lady’s ear. Nothing of the had ever been 
alluded to in her presence before, 


Dinner was a scrambling, uncomfortable meal, 
at which the fish came up almost in a state of 
nature, Mrs, Shifton = g ib away, yee & 
matter of course, to ergo ® second ing. 
The young ladies wrangled with each other 
perpetually, and bitter little speeches flew across 
the table like equibs. 

cue Tee Shifton could appear —_ and 
lo when company was present, among 
Senaves they were the most disagreeable, jeal- 


ous girls living. { 
Feeling weary after her journey Violet 
withdrew long before the usual for retiring 


from the domestic circle, and sought the shelter 
+ an oo. began to unpack f the 
uD some 0 
boxes and portmanteaus that littered it. Till 
now her maid had always performed that duty. 
Finding it devolve upon herself, Violet set about 
it with sudden, feverish energy, as if she feared 
to let her mind dwell upon the past till she was 
stronger and better able to face her new position 
fn all its hard reality, 

From the idolised daughter, the beloved young 
mistress whom everyone gladly obeyed, the head 
of her father’s large establishwent, she had be- 
come a needy, impoverished, obscure woman, the 
least important member of an unhappy, Ill- 
regulated household. Such « terrible and un- 
expected reverse might have crushed a wesker 
nature; but Violet’s temperament was strong 
and elastic, likely to rebound in time, even from 
the cruel blow she had sustained. 

She had brought many pretty trifles with her 
from Langton These she arranged taste- 
fully about the dingy room, rendering it more 


homelike and pleasant in 
She un a 8 box, made of 
oak and with steel. Unlocking it, Violet 


lounging in an easy-cbair read- 
fog « French novel when hér ecusin entered the 
4 and told the sulky servant 

who answered {t to bring fresh coffee and toast. 
She for being late with 
went on with her 


Viclet was trifling with eome ham upon hor 





late—her healthy coun’ tite for- 
sakes her—when Mrs, ; in ® 
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patience, 
You would oblige me by giving Ethel a music- 
day. She is dreadfally backward, 
and masters charge so frightfuily if you engage 
will spend an hour with her 
ing, and then you can write some letters 


as long as she re- 
mained with her aunt to make no protest, 
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“ Qaite an acquisition,” raid Mrs. Shifton, in a 
congratulation, when John bad retired 
the lower regions, The 





new footman was 





of her domestic acumen and genius 
best possible appearance at 


bring some of the dress- 
drawing-room, girls,” the 
on with ft ourselves. It 
3 7 saa 7 after ringing for 

promising domes any ladies or gentle- 
men call this afternoon you are to say that we 
are not at home.” 

Mra. Shifton, thiaking he bad not pr 

he not properly un- 
derstood her, impatiently repeated it, 4 

“ Excuse me, ma’am,” he stammered, “ but be 
I to say you're not at home when you're eittin’ 
up here all the while? Be I to do that?” 

“ Certainly,” said his mistress. “It fe the 
customary thing when a lady does nob wish to 
receive visitors. You will understand this when 
you have been longer in town.” 

“I can’t doit, ma’am,” said John, firmly, “I 

before I left home that If every- 
ly else fo London told lies I wouldn’t, I don’t 


ae28 


mind telling anybody as-calle that you don’t | 


want te see them just at present, that [t’s not 
convenient, and they must come again, But to 
tell a downright lie I can’t do it,” repeated John, 
» “and so I tell you plainly, ma’am.” 

The girls stared and laughed at this incarns- 
tion of morality in plum-coloured livery. Mrs. 
Shifton flew into a towering passion, 

“Do you mean to say that you refuse to obey 
my orders?” she demanded, angrily. 

“ Yes, ma’am, if so be it’s to give that message, 
sorry as Iam to offend you. You see, it ain’t 


trae, 
**Go downsteirs, and tell your sister to come 
an appro 
a state of ti trepida- 
tion, to be his sister, a. Shitton 
to inform the latter that unless her 
became alive to the nice distinction 
& conventional lie, sanctioned by custom, 
one, he would return to his 
~~ time than it had taken to 
uncomfortable, scrambling day seemed as 
come to an end, Violet felt 
for her to on 
for avy length of time, 
of the elder girle, their 
unfeeling allusions to her great 
8 cold, loveless manner, inten- 
As plainly as possible they 


was one too many amongst 
seneitive heart could {ll 
this, 


thing to her relatives 
columns of the Times every 
tuation were advertised 
Governess or companion, 
two evils the companion- 
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— mean Taare 
reply. was begin to ir 
she received a roy do a hay 
at Rose Villa, Blackheath, whose adver- 
& companion she had promptly 


proved to be a tal!, thin acidu- 
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an to get away from the Shiftons 
ag A of these drawbacks, and 
Mrs, Shifton made some 


ng 
al 
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strangers, . 
What » change for you, Vi!” Julia observed, 
‘compassionately, half-scornfally, on the 
ht previous to her cousin’s departure, “ You 
never be able to adapt yourself to the re- 


E 








quirements of a fidgety old woman, brought up 
as you have been,” 

"Yes, I shall,” eald Violet, firmly, her dark 
blue eyes full of hope and courage, ‘I mean to 
conquer circumstances, Julia. I will never be 


their slave.” 

“Well, I hope you will succeed,” replied the 
other In a rent tone. “ You deserve to, I 
know you have not been happy while staying 
with us—that we have driven you away. The 
girls, take them all round, are hateful ; you can’t 
detest them more than [ do, and my own temper 
is the reverse of angelic, I ueed to envy you, 
Violet, fn your prosperous days, and now I am 
almost inclined to envy you your bright, brave, 
fadependent spirit that enables you to bear your 
reverses 80 well, { wish I resembled you @ little 
more {in some things. Will you wri'e to me now 
and then to say how you are getting on ?” 

Violet promised to do so, and the two cousins 
parted ou friendly terms with each other for the 
first tinze in their lives, 


CHAPTER IV, 

Bor for the satiefaction involved in earning 
her own living, Violet would have found it im- 
poesible to remain with Miss Masslnger longer 
than the probationary month. 

Unfortunately for the lovely, friendless gir! 
her new home was no improvement upon the old 
one, Mise Massinger turned out to be as unde 
sirable a companion as any of the Shiftons. 

Violet satisfied herself of this ere she had been 
at Blackheath a week ; and her heart sank within 
her as she contemplated the grey, hopelees fature 
that stretched out before her, Yet she deter- 
mined to bear with Miss Massinger’s peculiarities 
as long as possible, rather than endure the hu- 
millation of a return to her aunt’s inhospitable 
roof. 

Here, at least, she was giving service for money 
recelyed, while at her aunt's she was at every- 
wr beck and call from morning to night, 
working hard, yet regarded as an expensive fn- 
cumbrance, To have her position clearly defiued 
was in itself an advantage. 

Miss Massinger belonged to an extreme dis- 
senting sect. She included amusements of all 
kinds {n one sweeping condemnation. Novels 
were hateful to her, balls and theatres were un- 
mentionable subjects, never alluded to save for 
the purpose of being villified. Popery was a 
stock bogey, kept In reserve for an occasfonal 
“shy” whenever Miss Massinger felt in the mood 
for it, 

Her thin, narrow, unemotfonal nature felt no 
craving for healthy change and recreation. Con- 
requently she ranked among those undesirable 
persons who— 


** Compound for sins they have a mind to 
By damning those they're not inclined to,” 


Scandal, bad-temper, and extreme parsimony 
were not regarded by Miss Massinger as things to 
be avoided. At any rate, she indulged in them 
freely, both at home and abroad. 

She had a.weakness for meetings ; indeed, she 
may have been said to live in a perpetual state of 

From welcoming back a missfonary, 
who had escaped figuring as a spare dish on a 
barbaric sideboard, to discussing how and when 
the milennium might be expected to arrive, 
nothing in the shape of a meeting came amiss to 
bi 


er. 
Violet was always expected to yr mg! her 
employer on these occasions, Oh! the long, 
d speeches, unenlivened by a single gleam of 
wit, had to listen to week after week, {n a 
epirit of mute rebellion. 

Used to a wider and more enlighteved mode of 
life, a fal, cultured atmosphere, Violet soon 
sick of the narrow routine, the self-satisfied, 
all-condemning sectarianism that surrounded 
her. 

For years after she had quitted Mise Massin- 
ger’s house Violet never saw a chapel notice- board 
containing some allusion to Martin Luther and a 
tea-mesting without a shudder. 

But the meetings and the long, dull evenings 
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epeat la Miss Massinger’s little drab drawing- 
room were not the worst evils. she had to en- 
c anter, 

Miss Maesiager had a nephew, a clerk in the 
Home Office, who frequently psid her a visit, 
The maiden lady was well-off, and this fach may 
have accounted in a measure for Ceci! Harring- 
ton’s unfailing performance of the duty he owed 
to his elderly aunt, 

Ha was ab Rose Villa two or three times a 
week, seldom arriving empty-handed, Miss Mas- 
sinzer’s domestic economy was very pronouncsd. 
Hor, nephew knew her weakness; and _ litle 
presente of fruit aad game, with other seasonable 
delicacies, saving her puree while gratifying her 
Peete, bars bet -" nee good humour, peck 9 
creased bis chance of finding the toa . 
nent place in her will. = te} 

Like Sir Charles Ancealey, Cec'l Harrington 
wae tall and fair ; but there the likeness between 
the two men ended. A more vapid dandy than 
pont Home Office clerk it would have been hard to 

a 

His grey eyes and regular, tlond features 
were perfectly expressiovlesa, His drooping 
moustache, with a suspicion of sandiness about 
it, concealed a senstial uppsr lip. His fellow- 
clerks called him “Dolly,” and, somehow, the 
name suited him sdmirably. 

The ran upon Ceoll Harrington’s Intellectual 
faculties at the Home Office could not have been 
great, Ocherwise it must have meb with the 
announcement of “ No assets,” 

He could play billfards ; he could stare with 
languid insolence at a pretty woman ; and his 
we of elang—fashionable slang—was uao- 

mnited. : 





Violet, accustomed to associate with men of 
® very different stamp, regarded Cecil Harring- 
ton with ill-concealed scorn and aversion. His 
aunt, on the contrary, adored him, He had but 
one fault in her eyee—he always pleaded a pre- 
vious engsgement when she wanted him to go to 
a meeting. 

By dint of keeping his worldly propensities 
carefully in the background when at R.xe Villa, 
and simulating an iatereat in his aunt’s pursuits, 
Cecil Harrington maintained his hold apon her 
favour, and won golden opinions for himself as a 
Ph sce 2 young man in ao age of universal 

Vouty, 

Above all things Miss Massinger was anxious 
that her nephew should marry well. Like Tenny- 
son's * going Farmer,” she exhorted aor 
never to marry for money, but to love where 
there was money; and, to do him justice, Ceci! 
Hartington seemed quite willing to act upon such 
excellent advice, 

Miss Masainger had even selected a desirable 
partner for him fo the person of Hester Brown, 
a plalo, homely, frank-spoken girl, the daughter 
of “a rich tallow-chandler, when Violet arrived 
pon the scene, and threatened, uncon:ciously, to 
interfere with the satisfactory matrimonial pro- 
gramme the spinster had drawn up. 

* Dolly,” or Cecil, committed himself by fall- 
fog in love with his aunt's companion, and 
preseing his unwelsome sult upon her whenever 
he got a chance, 

Violet’a rare beauty had fascinated him, and 
his armour of aelf-sonceit was too thick for the 


light srrows of her scornfal wit and marked in- 
difference 4» pierce it, 


" By Jove, though, you do behave badly to a 
fellow, Miss Stanwisk!” he remarked one day 
ia an injured tone, first taking care to ee 

* You 
won't Jet him make love te you when hs is 


that bis aunt was not within hearing. 


dying to do so,” 


“ Oertainly not,” sald Violet, going on with her 
work—an old weman’s flannel petticoat—and 


wrping hard not to Jaugh. 


Ceci Harrington's attachment, although it 
annoyed her, had something sublimely ridiculous 
about it, which appealed to her keen sense of 


hu stour. 


**You sre afraid lest Aunt Margaret should 
hear of it, and give you the sack,” said Cecil, 
elegently, caressiag his long moustache, . ‘' Weil, 
she might. Iknow she expecta me to do great 


hte] 


her wealth. Her poverty had at least saved her 
from such @ life-long misery, euch a bitter 
awakening from a miisummer aight’s dream of 
love and happiness that had existed only in her 
own imagiaation, 

She no longer.cared for Sic Charles, Hig 
conduct had shattered her love for him at cne 
blow. Yet, connected as he was with that far. 
off beautiful past upon which her thoughts often 
reeted so regretfully, she could not wholly dis. 
eutangle him from it, and the roseate lighd that 
hovered around it. 

Her position as Miss Maasinger’s companion 
was fast becoming unbearable, Cecil Harrington 
redoubled his persecutions, and Violet became 
fearful, leat Miss Massinger should give her 
credit for encouragiog him when onee the love- 
making came under her notice, 

A dogged, obatinate, pertinacity ¢i:tinguiehed 
Cecil Hamiogton'’s passion for his aunt's beauti- 
ful companion, Violet's unvarylng coldness, her 
specches, frank to the verge of fucivility, fatled 
to check or dimicish ft, Once discovered, Violet 
knew it would cost her her situation. 

The constant atrain upon her nerves—the 
effort to keep her hated suitor at bay—was 
beginning to meke her look worn and harassed. 

One-day, while Miss Massioger was down- 
stairs superintendiog the makiag of jam, Cecil 
Harrington urged upon Violet the expediency of 
& secret marriage. 

“ She can’ go on living for ever, you know,” 
he explained, in touching allusion to his absent 
relative, “and we must conciliste her till then 
to svit our own purpose, Violet. Ib won't be 
such a Gifficald matter to treat each other 
coolly, and behave as if we cared nothing for 
each other when once we are map and wile, will 
it? I shall have made sure of you then without 
offendisg Aunt Margsret. iolét, you must 





chief to you. Never mind, We can hoodwink 
her for the present, and carry on our love- 
makivg without the dear old lady's knowledge. 
{t would never do to offend her, you know. She's 
got no end of moxey in the funds, and I am her 
favourite nephew, Bat there's nothing to pre- 
vent us from forming a secret-——” 
“Mr, Harrington,” interrupted Violet, indig- 
nantly, “I am not afraid of anyone, If I refuse 
to accept or to permit your advances it is because 
I care nothivg for you. I would far rather live 
aod dis an old maid than become yonr wile. 
After this plain speaking on my part I 
bope you will cease to annoy me with any 
proofs of affection, so-called.” 
“You don’t mean that,” sald Cecil Harringten, 
incredulously. 
That any woman could possibly fail to ad- 
mire him bad never crossed what he was pleased 
to call his mind, 
“Ido indeed, I wonder,” scornfully, ‘‘ that 
yoa are notafraid of my betraying your indiscreet 
fiking for nd oat t newiaa’ girl who 
he be { I woulda’t marry a girl w 
reeks of tallow to please a dozen aunts. Violet, 
you might say that you care just a little for me. 
I really am awfully fond of you. I lie awake at 
night trying to think how I could increase my-in- 
come if Aunt Margaret were eventually to cut 
up rough. We must try to avoid that if possible, 
though. Authorship occurred to me, aud I went 
toa literary friend of mine to see if he could 
furnish me with a central idea; just to give me 
@ start, you know.” 
“ And what did he t 
“Onl the brute la 3 positively laughed, 
and said that a man who had to go round begging 
for 4 central idea had better shut up shop as an 
author, and try some other line,’ 
“ What sensible advice |” 




























































“Ob! you think so, do yout You are the | consent. I shall be miserable for life if you 
most heartless woman I ever met! But you | don't.” ; 
won’t make me believe that you care nothing for| You are guilty of unmanly conduct ia thus 
me, Women always say that at first, and | annoying a defenceless woman and pesteriog her 


ceme round afterwards, Violet, darling ——” 
“ For pity’s sake be quiet, sir! Miss 


is 
She bis her lips to avold laughing at ihe ewift, 
noiseless manner in which Cecil 


glided back to his chair, fearful of being dis- 
covered by his aunt in the act of makiag love to 


her companion, 
entered the room he 


wich your unwelcome proposals,” flashed Violet, 
turning at last upon her tormentor. “If you 
persist in doing so I shal! be compelled to leave 
Rove Villa, and earn my liviag elsewliere. I 
cannot, and will not, marry you. No brave, 
honourable man would be guilty of proposing * 
secret marriage'to the woman he loved, In your 
case my answer would be the same cither way, 
ao ib makes little difference. Why expove your- 
self to the humillation of repeated refusals from 
one who cares less than nothing for you!” 

“Bat, Violet, gga —— Cecil, - 
sleepy, grey eyes ry lor once, aD 
expressive of scmething akin to pathos, “la 
awfally hard hiv, and——” 

Violet vanished through ove of the two doors 
leading into the drawing-room without perceiving 
that Miss was using her ears freely 41 
the other, 


Half an hour later, after dismiviog her 
nephew, Mi Massinger sent for Violet. Ouse 
glance at the white, rigid face of her employer 
assured the girl that she knew all. 

Misa Stanwick, lfm sorry to say that our 
copnection must come to an end at once, abe 
began, without any unnecessary ble. “I 
overheard my nephew in the act of making you 
an offer of pAb so this morning, His liking 
for you has not escaped my notice, It ouly 
needed this to confirm my suspicions. I must 
request you to leave my house to-day.’ 

“Oertainly, since you wish it,” said Violet, 
with quiet bauteur, “although it isa cruel av 
unjost Since you overheard Mr. 
proposal, you ate also aware of my 


When Miss 
had disappeared from sight behind the columns 
of the Daily Telegraph, and Violet was stitch- 
ing awey industricusly at the flannel petticoat. 

In the midet of her sadness and discomfort 
Violet’s thoughts often recurred to Langton Hall 
and the pleasant, luxurious existence that had 
once been hers, 

Her father’s death, too, had created a great 
blank—au aching sense of bereavement—that 
time did little to diminish. Whatever his faulte 
might have been, Richard Stanwick, as a fond 
and indulgent parent, was deserving of the regret 
and lovipg, wistful memory cherished fcr him by 
his only child, 

In order to know a little of what was trans- 
piring in the fashionable world from which 
she was now excluded, Violet sometimes pur- 
chased a society journal, reading ib in the 
seclusion of her own room to avoid disapproving 
remarks from Miss Masainger. 

He~ heart beat fast on one day coming across 
a paragraph relating to Sir Charles Annesley, her 
old jiover. He was about to consummate a 
marriage with the only daughter and heiress of a 
rich city man, 

The paper fell from Violet’s hands when she 
had read this paragraph through several times, 
and a bitter smile curved her lovely’ mouth, 

So the wealth for _ an ot gonna 
80 ling was on the 0 
tie! Dowbalees he vy begs thoug ht proper ~ poo ve _— snd refusing to marty ™Y 

vain his fiancée 0 t previous engagemen w. Abt the same 
roa me Did the city man’s daughter |  *‘ You ascribe a wrong motive to me ou 
imegioe that her patrician lover was honestly 
tond of her apart from the bullion she possessed 4 
Perhaps, after ell, Violed reflected, sadly, it 


ton’s 

1 of it? en 

re You did refuse him, I admit,” said Mis 
Massinger, reluctantly. “Some credit is due 
‘to you for remembering the discrepancies fn your 





things in the marrying line, and she'd be awfully 
savage if she thought I bad thrown the handker- 


a 
us as the one you allude to, The 
formerly cccupied in society wae « far 


was better to be poor and friendless, d b 
upen her own exertions, than to be the . 





wife 
sake 


@ man who had married her only for the 
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the spinster, af 
her dear boy’s narrow escape, and in 

that any wottan could fall to 
“J intend ft to ‘be, I wish to correct 
: ‘T cannot 


Miss 
Sra oby You shaun oad me 
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CHAPTER VY, 


Wrra an effort Violet subdued her outburst of 
—— despair, and set about the task of 
packing. . 

Since her aunt was absent from town she must 


find a sultable until she succeeded In 
mecting with another situation, ; 
She bad her twenty pounds still intact, and a 


buadle of papers, tied up with blue ribbon, Mr 
Perry bad brought these papers to her alter 
Richard Stanwick’s death, with a compassionate 
amile upon his grave face, Te 
‘Against my wishes your father up 
ten thousand pounds worth of shares in the 
Great Jamsetzee Rallroadi Company some time 
ago, Mig Stanwick,” he explained. “ As Tanticl- 
pated, the scheme has proved a total failure. 
The natives pull up the ralle as fast as they are 
laid down, and murder the 
constructing the railroad, Owing to their bslli- 
PE es yrs unfavourable combina- 
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and manner had 


* 
looked at them of the mania for epeculation that 
bad been her father’s raio, 
Pe finished, she went oud in search 

a 
There ad plenty of cards in the different 
windows. Yet when Violet made inquiries as to 
the rent and number of the apartments to be 
let, they seldom corresponded with her require- 
ita, 

One landlady would not let lese than three 
bedrooms with the small tawdry eltting-room, 
Another asked a price that Violet knew she could 
not pay, while a third objected to letting her 
rooms tos “ young lady,” accompanying 
the remaik with » sneer that made the girl's 
face flush hotly, she hardly knew why. 

Fiverviny pen ee ieeaee d 
5 uent an 
useléss foquiries wherever she saw 8 ‘To let” 
the window, Had ever a sitting-room 
bedroom been s0 difficult to obtain before! 

-And thé pain in her head wae fast growing 

it mean! Violet wondered, 
oy aig way. Was she about to be 


The door was opened by a gentle-faced, elderly 
woman dressed in Quaker-grey. answer to 
‘Violet's she stated that she had two 
rooms to let, for which she asked only a moderate 


rental, 
On iuspection they proved to be clean and 
comfortable. The sitting-room especially was 


furnished with some regard for taste and ele- 
No fearfal-coloured prints or china mon- 

adorned efther the walls or the mantel- 
Pietures, carpet, ornaments, s)l bespoke 
refined choice, and careful! selection. A cottage 
plano stood iu one corner of the little apare- 
ment, and @ well-filled bookcase ran along one 
wall, surmounted by some pleces of old blue 
Orients) ware, 

Violet gladly decided to take the rooms, ex- 
plaining her position as a companion out of em- 
ployment to Mra, Murray, the landlady, and 
offsring a money deposit, and a reference to Miss 

» Should either or both be necessary. 

. Mrs. Marrey, however, was hardly as cautious 
as the generality of landladi¢e, Violet’s face 
taken her fancy. She felt quite 
bure that her new lodger was a |ady, and ehe ex- 


‘pressed herselié willing to acc p: Violet upon her 
own C88, 


to have secured a temporary resting- 
place ae returned oy Rose Min to receive her 
» and remove personal belongings, 

] Maesinger, grim as ever, handed over the 
quarter's money in silence, together with a 
superfiaous bank-note for ten-pounds. Even 
her tough conscience pricked her a little on be- 
holding the white, weary face of the girl she was 
thus sending adrift at a moment's notica. She 
intended the bank-note as some amends for her 


if 


‘for conduct. like Miss — conduct 
devoid of all justice and womanly pity. On that 
account I refuse to accept it.” 


“ As you please,” retorted the other. “ Your 
ay se be my action in this matter trouble 








fujustice,” said Violet, firmity, and even Mise 
Massinger quailed before whe indignant glance of 
those dark blue eyes, ‘Perhaps in the daye to 
come your behaviour towards a friendless women 
may rise up in judgmens against you, and nullify 
some of the self-righteous deeds with which you 
love to keep a debtor-and.creditor accuuat with 
the Heaven which is so often upon your lips, and 
so seldom in your heart |” 

Ere the astonished lady could utter any reply 
bo this bold spsech Violet had lefc the room, 

A fly was waiting at the door; the luggsge 
was soon piled on the top of is, and Violets Stan- 
wick bresthed more freely on being driven away 
from the inhospitable precincts of Rose Villa. 

It was getting dusk wheu she arrived at her 
new lodgings.. Mre. Murray bad lighted a fire 
in the sitting-room, and her little maid, a queer, 
sharp-featured girl with sandy hair and a freckled 
face, came in ayer with the tes-tray 

It was all very bright and cosy, but Violet felt 
too fll and unhappy to enjoy it. She drank some 
tea; her throat, parched ond dry, would apt 
admit of her taking any food,and then, getifng 
out her desk, she tried to write a leiter eo her 
aunt. 

Certain now that she was on the verge of an 
{lness, perhaps a long and dangerous one, she was 
feverishly anxious to acquaint the only relative 
upon whom she had a claim with her painful 
position, and the circumstances that had led up 
to it, while the power of doing eo was still hers, 

But her trembling fingers refused to hold the 
pen. . Unintelligible rent+nces appeared upon the 
paper, faintly traced, as if by a palsied hand, 

Violet sat there etariog blankly at her own 
changed handwritiog, striving vainly to eollect 
her thoughts. 

A nervous dread of being alone took possesafon 
of her, Wild fancies flitted through her brain, 
weird faces seemed to gaze at her from the 
shadowy corners of the room—mockirg elfin 
laughter ran in her startied cars. Her father, 
Sir Charles, Miss Massioger, and Cecil Harring- 
ton—a ghoatly quartet—jolned hands and formed 
a ring round her, then vanished in grey emoke- 
wreaths up the chimney as nolselersiy as they 
came. How quiet the room was! Ox! for life, 
sound, motion of some kind, to save her irom 
going mad | 

When Meg, the little maid, came .to remove 
the tea-tray, something in Violet’s appearance 
must have struck her as being unusual. From 
whst she sald Mrs, Murray was induced to form 
a pretext for entering her lodger’s sitting-room, 

She found Violet sill sitting in front of her 
desk, with heavy downcast eses, regarding the 
unfinished letter, 

“Miss Stauwick, I fear you are ill?” she 
eald, gently, placiog her hand on tho girl's 
shoulder, 

Violet looked up helplessly, 

“Yes, Iam very iil,’ sbe replied, a moan of 
pala io ber voice. “I cannot imagtve what ls 
the matter with me, I bave never felt like thie 
before, I see such strangs things as I «it here, 
and my head is on fice. Ob! what shai] 1 do!” 

“Have you any friends in London?” asked 
Mrs. Murray. 

“ My aunt lives there, bub she [2 in Germany 
at the present time, and her houre is closed, I 
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UNDISPUTED FOR HALF A CENTURY. 

Ir is a remarkable fact, which for hult a con- 
tury has not once been disputed, that Sv Jacoba 
Oil never fails to cure shooting pains in the arms, 
legs, eldes, back or breast, or soreness in suy part 
of the body. 

Ip has for fifty years been guaranteed by the 
proprietors (The Charles A. Vogeler Oo., of 45, 
Farrlpgdon Road, Loudon), to promptly cure 
lameness, sciatica, rheumatism, lumbago, nif 
and swollen jvinte, stiff back, and all »ains in the 

and loins, strains, bruiser, b rns, soalds, 
toothache, chilblatns, and all aches 4nd paine. 

Ss. Jacobs Oil costs 1s. 1¢4. and 2s, 64.; sold 
wherever a chemlat is found. 

In all cases where kidney difficulties, impure 
blood, dyspepsia, or constipation prevails, Voge- 
ler’s Compound should be taken in copjunction 
with the outward application of ihe Oil, 
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only the words swam before my eyes and made 
to finieh the letter to- 
night. I may be worse to-morrow |” 

“Suppose you lie down for a little while, and 
leb me the letter for you?” suggested 
Mrs. Murray, kindly. “You are not capable of 
writing to-night,” 

“J£I am very fil you had better send me to 
the hospital,” said Violet, feebly. “They will 
nob refuse to take me In there, and I shail be out 
of everyone's way.” 

My dear child, don’) speak so bitterly,” re- 
monstrated the elder woman. ‘‘ You may not 
be so fll as you imagine, and you are too young 
to give way to despair, Sib down now on the 
sofa, and I will bavhe your forehead with eau de 
Oologue.” 


Under this soothing process Violet fell into an 
uneasy, convulsive Ww she awoke, 
with a sensation of twenty hammers all 


going at once in her head, a man’s voice, deep, 
grave and musical, pierced through the haze that 
enveloped all her faculties. 

“She is very i. I believe sho is in for a 
sharp attack of fever, Send Meg for the 
doctor, Aunt Mary. If the room is ready I 
will carry her upstairs.” 

Violet felt herself gently lifted ina pair of 
strong arms. A delicious sense of rest and pro- 
tection overwhelmed her, followed by the dull 
blank of perfect unconsciousness, 


(To be concluded in our next ) 











TOM’s WIFE AND CHILD. 


-—0"— 


Wuen I rose on the morning of my twentieth 
birthday and nodded merrily to my own re- 
fiection {n the glass, the bright young face thet 
laughed back ab me was that of a handsome, 
happy, and very fortunate girl. 

Good morning, Mies Lydia Searle,” I said. 
“ And If all goes well with us, you won’t be Miss 
Lydia Searle at all this time next year, bub Mrs. 
Harry Hatton instead.” 

It wanted but three weeks of my wedding-day. 
I was as happy as I was busy just then, for I 
loved the man whose bride I was so soon to be- 
come with all a young girl’s warm, untried 
affection. 

“Better than anyone in the world but Tom,” 
I thought. ‘' And surely nobody ever could or 
ought to be dearer to me than Tom.” 

Tom was my twin brother, The usual strong 
affection existing between twins was exceptionally 
powerful in our case—from circumstances. 

One of us was born strong and robust, and the 
other frailand emall, Notwithstanding my sex, 
I was the favoured one by nature, while Tom 
was the weakly twin. 

That was the first of his misfortunes which 
naturally gave him a claim on me, and at the 
same time attached him to me and made him 
cling to me as a heartier, manlier boy would not 
have done. The second misfortune was that he 
resembled our father. 

Poor fellow! As if he could help that! And 
yet Uncle Elliot resented it In him just as if he 
had been to blame for it. ‘* Not a farthing of 
my money ehall go to this second Tom Searle,” 
he used to say, 

And he kept hie word. He had adopted us at 
poor mother’s death, Our father had died years 
before. 

He gave us both a good education, and got 
Tom a position in a bank; but when he died—~ 
just a year before that twentieth birthday of 
rmaine—I was his sole heiress. 

It grieved me terribly. I loved Tom better 
far than. myself, and would have shared any- 
thing with him ; but he was proud, poor dear, 
and wouldn't hear of such a thing. 

So the best thing I could do was to spend as 
much money upon him as possible, and lend him 
all he wanted to use. He had no objection to 
that, because as he would say,— 

“Some of these days, when I’m partner in the 
bank, I'll pay ft all back again, Lyddy ag 





Aad, of course, it was quite probable that 
ee ner, since I wasabout to 
be to the er’s only son and heir, 

I was puzzled sometimes to know what Tom 
did with so much money, He had “ speculations 
on hand” he told me. I thought thabd perhaps 
he was rather extravagan', too—perhaps some- 
what Inclined to be wild. 

“He fs so young -nd so handsome,” I 
thought. . 

I was always making excuses for him to 
myself; but, of course, common sense taught me 
that If he would be steadier, and attend to 
business better, his chances of promotion at the 
bank would be improved. 

As I thought of him on that birthday morning 
—of course it was his birthday, too—the face in 
the glass ceased to smile, and a new auziety 
crept into my thoughts. 

Tom had acted very my 4 I had lain 
awake along time thinking of ft last night, and 
& vague uneasivess smote me as I remembered 
Tt What could have alled him ? 


us. 

And thea he asked me for money. No trifilog 
eum either. He implored me, almost wildly, 
to “give him three hundred, then and there, for 
Heaven's sake |” 

He almost took my breath away. I had no 
such sum of money iu the house, of course, nor 
could I get it on short notice, fortune con- 
sisted of real estate, from which I derived-« 
moderate mae hong A wa ag in ready 
money, W w um’s extravagance 
and my own preparation for my marriage, 
were nearly gone. 

Quite aghast ab his agitatios, as well as at his 
aS ee ee Se 
sibility of compliance, He said not a word, but 
dropped into a seat, and sat looking at me as if 


very veatige of ar, yy gone from his | her 


fair, handsome face, and delicate, clear-cut 
features looked haggard and careworn. A 
shot through my heart as I saw his distress. 
ceased to care or wonder what the money was 
wanted for. I knelt down beside him. 

**T'll get ib for you to-morrow,’’ I sald, “if I 
have to mortgage my property. Don't despair ; 
only wait till to-morrow, dear.” 

As my hand touched his, be started, and 
looked down at me. He was never very strong 
or brave—never fit to battle with trouble, It 
seemed to have crushed him now; tears fell 
from his eyes upon my face. 

**Never mind,” he moaned. “ Poor Lyddy | 
Poor girl!” he rae my hand fondly. “I 
koow you'd give it to me ff you could, Ah, I've 
been a bad brother to you, dear. Say you forgive 
og ean ol I sald sald so weeping, 

,of" course, s0— 80 
His manner distressed me eo; but I didn’t know 
what there was to . 

I was wieer before that birthday was half over, 
though the knowledge seemed the greatest 
calamity of my life. 

“Something had = wrong at the bank,” 
Harry told me. He broke the bitter news to 
me as gently as he could, and with a grave, pale 
face, ‘Three hundred pounds, which had 
been intrusted to Tom to deliver somewhere 
several weeks ago, had not been accounted for ; 
and—there were errorz, too, to his accounte—--~” 

I heard no more, Insensibility snatched me 
for a while from the agony of Tom's ruin and my 
own d 5 

For must not his sleter share his dishonour ? 
I felt that bitterly at first—I who had been so 
proud of him, But, by-and-bye, indignation, 
shame, anger, all gave place to love and love's 
anxiety, Tom was . 

What mattered it to me that he had sloned } 
He was still my brother, and I loved him. My 
thoughts flew back to his despair that night— 
his fears, his self-reproach, his prayer for my 
forgiveness. I remembered how weak he was, 
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resample gol wife and child! He might 
have marrisd so advantageously, I t, and 
here I was called upon to welcome as my 
own -girl ! iz 
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minute the thought of that other disgrace, which 
Tom had ht on himeelf and me, re- 
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in the street, she eald,— 
“And so I hear that your marriage is post- 
poned, dear {” 
My heart sunk down like lead. 
“ Who informed you ?” I asked quietly. 
"Your futended bride > Mr. Harry Hat- 


“ Perfectly true,” I answered. 

“ And postponed until when i” 

ro Indefinitely.”’ ‘ 

I wrote the same day to Harry,— 

* You desire your freedom ; take it. You will 
never be called upon to fulfil your engagement 
with me.” 

And he took me at my word, 

He called, certainly, and made a pretence of 
explanation and regret. The almost entire loss 
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“Tom was innocent,” I eaid; “and what be 
lost I had restored. You have acknowledged that 
there wae nothing wrong in his accounts, You 
need seek no excuse In his conduct, sir.” 

He lost his temper. 

“Do you exeuse bis destruction of an innocent 

1, and abandonment of her and ber child!” 

said, 


ls! 


4 


ds away from her face and kissed 


We'll find the church,” I said. ‘There 
must be no slander about my dear brother's 


And I did find it after a fow days’ search. 
Then I John Robinson’s addrese—he was a 
lawyer, I foand—and requested him to call on 


g .. 


F 


ohn wants to say ‘ good-bye’ before he goes,” 
8 


sald. she, 
He took my hand in his and looked Into my 
ea, 


ey 
“You are a 


f 


’ 
eyes dweit ou we ima that made my tell-tale 
colour rise, = . 


A few days afterwards she came to me 


John of your question, and only hear 
says,” She read aloud :— 
my wife (that is to be, I hope) 
{fn your town. I hope to visit you before 
long, and introduce her to you.” 
he did. With the merry Christmas season 
came. I think that was the very happiest 
of my life. Of course, you guess it is all 
. I smile now, looking back and re- 
that I fancied once I loved another 
That was a dream, but this reality. 
sacrifices have 
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DOLLY’S LEGACY. 
—0°— 
CHAPTER XIIL 

Wes left Lady Madeleine Charteris just aroused 
eee emer penetra cogneed to her 
Viscount Devereux, her whole was 
Mr, Otifford’s. In the first bloom of her youth 
she had yet learned to love a man more than 


twenty years her 

“ Be will never know,” t t 
herself. ‘‘He thinks of me asa child, and I—I 
love him as my own life. If I could break 


that 
7 very necessary to Jack, and that he 
would possess only a scanty fortune of his own 

Perhaps Madeleine 
she went to her father, 
him to leave his whole property to 
vereux, to make Jack hie heir instead of 
d to free her from the engagement 
bad been formed when she was a 


Charteris! He groaned aloud when 
his child’s story. He was not par- 
Madeisine 
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looked at him with trembling lips 
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bowed head careseingly. 
daughter to willingly see 
thought of it well, child?” he 
tly. “When did you begin to 


thought of it {ncessantly, I don’t 
loved Jack, only before you came 
so unhappy with Aunt Matilda, and 
to promise meI should do just as I 
we were married, I think it was that 


of Chartecla confided his trouble to 
very evening. Paul Clifford had 
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induced him to 
eee,” said 


out his worries. 
sadly, “I 
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can't force my Httle girl to marry » man she 
does not care lor, and yet I don’t like the thonght 
of her being branded as one light of faith.” 

“Torg Ubarterils, have you any idea of 
Devereux’s real character?” asked Paul. 

**Ob, he’a a good fellow enough; nob very 
clever, haps, but thoroughly good-hearted, 
and tly devoted to Madeleine.” 

Paul smiled. 

** T suppoee you trust me! You have known 
me for many years, and we have been staunch 
friends.” 

“I'd trust you with my life, Paul.” 

“Then I will tell you what has been on my 
lips for weeks. If Lady Madeleine wishes to 
withdraw from her engagement [ can no longer 
have any reason for keeping silent, I feared 
before to be thought intrusive or impertinent.” 

“Go on,” said the Earl, a little taken aback by 
his manner, ** you know I like plain speaking.” 

“ Lord Devereux {is utterly unworthy of your 
daughter. He iss man of dissolute habits and 
immoral character.” 

The earl stared. ; 

“Why, he’s always begging for an early 
marr ; says he longs to have a home and 
settle down!” 

“Tt is well-known in London that his creditors 
will not wait much longer. He has given many 
of them a bond promising payment within a» 
month of his marriage with Lady Madeleine, I 
know his Habilities are over thirty thousand 
pounds, He counts on paying them with your 
daughter's marriage portion.” 

“He never will! I’d rather the child was 


to | 2 old maid, I'm very much obliged to you, 


Clifford.” 

“Town I have s personal cause to think 
lightly of Lord Devereux's honour,” said Paul, 
gravely. “ For weeks I have been seeking a yonng ” 
girl in whom I was much interested. All efforts 
of mine have failed to trace her, and the lacet 
time she was seen Lord Devereux was in her 


company,” 

“And you think——” 

“T don’t know what to think. The girl was 
pure and true, I would stake my lifeonit, Thad 
already rescued her once from the Viscount’s per- 
secution. I only know she has disappeared. I have 
_— time and labour, aye, and money, too, In 

search, but I have never discovered the 
slightest clue,” 

Lord Charteris wrung his friend’s hand. 

“You have solved my difficulties, I shall 
break off the engagement at once on my own 
authority. Ishsil take the whole onus of the 
matter upon my own shoulders. If Devereux's 
character be known few wil! wonder that I shrink 
from entrusting him with the happiness of my 
only child,” 

“No one will wonder. I think on all sides 
there has been mrprise that you ever consented 
to the engagement.” 

“I believed in the Daverenx family. You 
know that the Countess and my poor wife were 
sisters, Well, you have raved my daughter 
from life-long misery, and I thank you from my 
heart. I wish I could do anything to ald your 
search, if only to prove my gratioude,” 

The younger man sighed. It was evident the 
matter lay very near his heart. 

“Tell me everything,” urged the Harl. ‘I 
have proved myrelf very blind fa my own affairs, 
But, who knows, I may be better in your.” 

At least it was a relief to pour out his diffi- 
culty ; at least it wae something to have a 
sympsthising listener. Paul Clifford told all he 
knew of Dolly, from the moment of his meeting 
her In Regent-street to the story of her singling 
for alms on New Year’s night. 

* And you say she reminds you of a friend }” 
asked the Earl, who had listened with great 
{nteresr. 

Paul looked at him eagerly. 

“You. have heard the story of the late 
Countess of Desmond? Connected as you are 
with the present master of Field Royal, you 
must have heard of the will which msde him 
practically & poor map.” 

The Earl stared, 

“T understand, 


You believe that _ this 
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*Doliy  t«, ww very truth the lav Lord's daughter | © 


and your ward }”’ 

**] believe it from my soul.” 

Bint ag why on earth did you lose sight of 

Paul groaned. Tt was a question he had asked 
be pe ageis end agsin. ’ 

“I shall never csare to reproach myself to my 
dying day. If only I had gone in with: her 
ani seen the woman she called mother I must 
have solved my doubts one way or the othier, 
aud I might have saved that innocent girl un- 
told pain.” 

“| Why didn’t you?” 

Paul flushed lize a boy. 

“You have probably heard’I loved. the 
Countess Viola ; her husband chose to be jealous 
of me. . He need uot, since ‘he. possessed her 
whole heart. Years after he acknowledged the 
folly of his suspicions.” vetnk 

“Bot your interest in this poor. lady 
only another reason for your investigating the 
moabter.” : 

ain the strange flush. yon 

“T asked the child Dolly about her mother, 
and from her answer I knew the woman she 
spoke of could not bs Viole, Then I decided 
the resembiance must be merely a concidenca, 
and that it was too late to intrude upon s 
stranger.” 

“T can’t make you out. If you were certain 
that Mrs, Smith was not Lady Desmond, what 
has changed your opision ?” 

*T still believe Mre, Smith was not the 
Countess Vila, but. I have come to the conela- 
sian Dolly was not her daughter. The old, 
faithful confidential servant of the Countess dis- 
appeared within a month of. the loss, and bas 
mever heen heard of since, My theory is that 
Susan Beunet joined her ill-fated mistress, and 
brought up the infant, whose life cost its mother’s 
as her own child, Everything pointe to this; 
their hurried removal (caused, as I suppose, by 
the girl's mention of Lord Devereux), the fact 
alleged by all who knew them that there was 
no likeness between the two—eyerything to my 
miad, points out that I have ab last solved the 
miystery,” 

Lord Charteris tock @ turn or two up and 
down the roow. At last he said, slowly,— 

“T belleve you are right.” 

* And [ know I am.” 

"No wonder you have sought her far and wide; 
but, Paul, don’s be discouraged, she must be 
found.” 

Paul Clifford looked in despair, 

“I don’t see how. I have communicated with 
Lord Devereux again and sgain;.I saw him 
only this morning. He was then jaat starting 
for Field Royal, and he swore on his word 
honour that he had never seen the girl since he 
parted from her in Kensington on New Year's 
night, He added {t was not his fault, for he 
had sought her far and wide. His love can 
bring & woman little happiness, but I believe 
pe love as he can feel he has poured out upon 

ol yo" 

* Weil, Madeleine shall be free from him. Do 
you think he noticed Miss Smith's resemblance 
to his aunt?” 

“T am eure he did not. Remember, the 
Countess was only at Field Royal a very few 
months and the little Devereuxs were all 
away!” 

“Ah! I was wondering whether his pursuit of 


Dolly had an object, whether he had discovered | s 


ber identity, aud wished to secure his inheritance 
by marrying the true heiress.” 

“T should say not. I believe Lady Deamond 
is the only member of the family who believes In 
the existence of a nearer beir.” 

“Weill,” returned the Karl, decidedly, “Miss 
Smith must be found,” 

The old nobleman was a little bit of an auto- 
crat. He had ruled over his soldiers despotically, 
and he rather expected to rule over other 
and fate and cireumsetances fa the same fashion. 

But for the real avzlety at his heart Mr. Clif- 
ford could have laughed at the simplicity with 
which Lord Charteris repeated “she must be 
fonnd,” aa though he expected her to appear at 
ance in obediencs to bis orders, 


of } rather I should not hear it,” 


“Bat tow! EF tell you for more than two 

months I have been seeking her. I have em- 

ployed every means in my power and failed.” 
Advertise.” 

Paul sbook his head. 

“And have the Devereux family down on me 
directly. No, Lord eer gpa — vd is 
actually found your sister-in- must have no 
hint of her existence ; it would be fatal.” 

“T suppose you are right, Matilda would 
never rest until she found her, and it might go 
hardly with the child, I have a great esteem 
Matilda, but I don't think she would spare any- 
thing tha came between her children and their 


a 


**T can’t seo avy light in ft,” 
A ray of came to the Earl. 
* Let's tell ine.” 


“ How could she help us!” 

“Women have wonderful ” returned the 
Earl, ‘‘and they find out things almost by magic. 
I'm sure my little girl could help us.” 

“Her sympathies would naturally be with her 
aunt and cousins.” 

“T don’t think so.” 

“ Aud women always talk.” 

“Not my little girl ; besldes, we've only got to 
tell hez to keep it a secret,” 

I don’t know how much longer the two would 
have argued the matter, but the door opened 
suddenly, and Madeleine a ’ 


Paul Clifford bad an engagement that 
would take him a directly after dinner. He 
had even said “ -bye” to Madeleine before 


ahe left the dining-room, therefore when two 

hours passed and the Earl-never came into coffse 

his daughter not unnaturally supposed he had 

fallen asleepover his chair. 

“You wicked old man!” she said, fondly 
one hand upon his shoulder. “Do you 

know I have been waiting coffee for ages and 


? 

“It is my faalt, Lady Madeleine,” said Clif- 
ford, coming forward. “ I have been consulting 
the Earl on a little matter of business.” 

Madeleine blushed. 

“I thonght papa was alone,” she sald, a little 
pointedly, “or I should not have intruded.” 

“ Nonsense, child,” her father, ‘‘ you 
know you could never be unwelcome. Sit down 
in that armchair, and draw {t close to the fire. 
There, now listen attentively while Clifford tells 
you @ story, and do your best'to help him. I was 
just wishing for you when you came.” 

The girl had great tact ; —" love sharpenod 
it, She felt instinctively presence was un- 
welcome to Mr, Ciifford. 

“You forget, papa,” she said, gently, “id fs 
mot'your secret. Perhaps Mr, Clifford would 


Paul interrupted her. 

T should like to tell it you, Lady Madeleine, 
only I must first bind you over to secrecy, and 
then——”’ 

“And then?” she repeated, wistfully, 

“T fear I may seem to speak harshly of some 
who are near and dear to you—your Inte fancé, 
for example.” 

The bare sound of the adjective was a relief to 
her. 

* I do not think we shall quarrel about that,” 
she said, gently. ‘You have known my rela- 
tions so many years you would not speak un- 
kindly of them without cause. Now I am quite 
ready to listen i, but-tell-me first whom does your 


tory concern 

‘* A young lady,” answered the Ear!. 

“ A pretty, lonely child,” corrected Mr. Clif- 
ford, and then he told the story to Madeleine 
jast as he had already told ft to her father. At 
first she sat in perfect silence; then as the 
narrative went on the colour fm her cheeks 
deepened, and she clasped her hands in eager 
interest. 

*I have seen her,” she said, slowly ; fore 
outside this very house on New Year's night, 
remember it so well. I thought I had never 
seen anyone half so beautiful.” 

" You have seen her?” breathed Paul. “ Theo 
you will know how unfit she fs to be wandering 
alone in this great London,” 


“Not in Londen! What makes you say eo?" 
Madeleine blushed. ; 

“TI could not help it ; I pitied her.eo, she was 
so pretty ; I wanted so much to see her egsin, 
For weeks I used to sit at. the drawing-room 
window listening for her, but she never came 


“ That proves nothing.”’ 

sa think it dees That first night I threw her 
half-a-sovereign, .. If she were. in distress, don's 
you — she would. have come down this road 
“ And what is your opinion, Lady Madeleine |" 
“think her mother is dead.’”’. 

"That might be, but then her position would 
be much worse,” 

‘J think her mother Is dead,” repeated Made- 
leine, “and she has taken a eituation in the 
country. .. You say you have he for her 
everywhere in vain, Well, all the ¢ she may 
be living a peaceful ilfe in some Httle viliage. 
You say she told you her great wish was to livs 
in the country ; do you think she would bear t, 
stay in London after her mother died?” 

Paul was bewildered by her quick reasoning. 

“ | think you are righ A 

" And I am sure of {t.. Depend upon it her 
mother died. I daresay some good people came 
to ace her, and promised to.befriend the gir! ; 
then when all was over they gob her @ situation.” 
Well, ahe won’t need to work now,” said the 
Earl, cheerfally. “She must come to us, and 
we'll make her happy till you can get her own 
home ready for her, Ciifford,” continued the 
old nobleman, settling matters as calmly as 
though Dolly and her luggage were only In the 
next street waiting to be. fetched in his 
brougham. 

Madeleine grew very pale. Clifford bent towards 
her with an eager face. 

“ Would you really do that? Would you agree 
to your father’s plan, and receive the poor child 
until all the business formalities had been gone 


be imagined he b to b 
c) mean marry her 
himself, that bis was the home to be got ready 
for her, marriagé #éttlements and a trousseau, tho 
‘business formalities” to be gone through. I 
would be cruellest pain to her to live under 
the same roof as Paul's fiancéc, but she never 


healtated. 
*'] would do my best to inake her happy.” 
"It's very generous of you child,” raid Pau! 
hoarsely.. “ Don's 708 know that ip all probability 
this little waif be mistress of the home sud 
wearer of the title you have'so long expected to 


possess pence ? 

Made blushed futiously. Could Mr. 
Clifford be going mad ; surely not, and yet how 
Pn Nine if he bad r secret affection 
for himself, could he ae Oo aan agar 

“T do not understand,” A 

‘Tf Mics Smith is Indeed my ward she will be 
your unconscious rival, since she is the only child 
of the late Lord Deamond, arid, therefore, in law 
and fact, Countess of Desmond’ and tilstress of 
Field Roya’.” 

Madeleine 


“ Of course she fs ; I never thought of that. 
Then Field Royal is the home to be got ready for 
her?” 

“Of course, What home did you think | 
mT ong § your rs,” Blan 

; ¢ you meant your own, nily. 

“ Mine 1 Bat for your father’s generous offer 
I must have offered my ward the shelter of my 
eee have been a dull, lonely life for 


“y thought you meant to her?” said 
Lad; Madcieing who was rather given to plain- 


weer Marry her 1” the very tone of hls voice told 
the her mistake, ‘I never ht of euch 
a . LT am « sober, mid map, avd 
she is ® pretty obild ; besides, I could not marry 








“She is not in London.” 





her 


“ Why nobi.” 
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Paul never resented the question. 

“ Loog ago, When I was o mere lad, I thought 
her mother the most perfect woman I had ever 
met. I loved her, Lady Madeleine, bub it was 
as one loves an angel, as one worships some 
brighs, far-off vision, I never had a thought of 
her that could have 
dream of what 
She was just a 
fate inked our 
wrought, and 60 
I could never think o 
wife. I must 
eorrow for her 
Pp yousget 
lationship 

The Ear 
order a od 
been kept waiting eudl 
Tne two were alone; 0B 
the man who had j 
what a home mighd 1 

s woman asi 
onrou must have thought aryl very foolish,” she 
ssid, imply. “ Please forgive me.” 
There is nothing to ‘hg 

“To was meddlesome and presumptuous of me 
to think about——-” 

He stopped her, and taking both her hands in 



















f 


Eady Mdloina, & wes her meddlesome | 


cor presi You 
life your wot given me,” 
“ How ww é 


He looked at her with a strange; deep tender. 
nees shining in his eyes, . 

“You have made me think it possible that all 
my life need nob be lonely, thas though forty 
gears almost have passed over map hak IT may 
yer win a woman’s love.” 

Madelefne was looking into the fire; she did 
nod answer ye 

“ My youth was wrecked by sorrow,” he said, 
gravely, “ When I seeovuiil from ite effecta I 
found myself in middle life; {t seemed useleas 
to hope that I might win s woman’s love—aad 
without love I would rather remain as I am.” 

* You speak av off 
Madeleine, striving for. 
deep eagerness at her ~" Me, Oliffordy 1 
don't believe there is woman in the world who 
would not feel honoured by pias g-omgge : 

“But do you think one love me, one 
young and fir, trne.aud innocent, as the girl 
you were destining for me just now 1” 

** Of course,” 

“In epite of my forty yeara }” 

“What dees a few years matter?” asked 
Madelelue, petulantly; “just nothing at all 
and memy young men are odfous—so concelted 
snd full of themselves.” 


isi F 
+ 
2 
gb 


then, feeling sbe! had said, sufficient, 
Lady Madeleine thought fit to w her father 
to the drawing-room, .. 


advice, sympathy, and . Henever 
pir love to os but he treated 
ler always as eomething 8 peculiar right | 
to protset and care for, and ahe wag content, 
“TI am so glad you have come; 1 want to 
tpeak to you dreadfully.” . tn aoe Daly 
This was her to him one of the early 
days in May, he came in one afternoon 
when her father was d her chaperone 


} 


busy answering notes, Really, Lady Madeleine 
bad given orders that she was not at home to 
visitors ; but the footman did not regard Mr. 
Ciifford as such, so he made his way without 
remonstrance to the pretty, flower-scented bou- 
doir, where Madeleine, in a loose muslin dreas, 
+ as some pretty apparition in blue and 


|. “What is tt, child 1” 


i} ‘He often called her “child,” and from him 


she never resented the title, preferring it in her 
fnfiattely to the Deeg une. “Lady 
~~ She sanfled as though to impress upon him the 
— had good newe,. and then « 


Lady Madeleine 
“Don’t you think I was very clever |” 
Me. Cuifford sat down, drew his chair cloze to 
Madeleine’s,; and said, gravely,— - 
everything.” 


“It is not much. You know I always per- 
sisted In the belief her mother was.dead. I 


‘' He did have a patient of the name of Smith, 
and she had a daughter called ‘Dolly.’ Don’t 
you thiak I’m ® wizard, Mr, Clifford!” 

“TI always thought wizards were of the mas- 
culine persuasion, child {” 

“ Well, a witch, then.” 

He smiled. 

** T’ll concede that much. Now, do go on.” 

* There isn’t much more to tell”—involun- 
—_ “4. Lae og avd a a Smith died 
on New Year's Night—only fancy, night 
‘Dolly’ was siogiog here—and Dr. Pemberton, 
struck with the girl’s loneliness, got his wife to 
find her a situation.” 

* Aad she is there now ?” 

She was there last week, when Isola hada 
letter from ber employer praising ber virtuee. 
Now, aga I want you to guees who that 

‘ I never guessed anything iu my /ife.” 

"Then I will tell you ab once—my aunt 1” 

“ Not Lady Desmond t” 

“Even wo!” - 

A long pause. Madeleics broke ib. 

**Does it not seem warrantable? Here we 


been quietly liviog at Field Royal. Mr, Clifford, 
don't you-thiuk i» is more than a coiacidence? 
‘Don’t Se Providence itself must have 


guided the home that is really hers t” 
Paul Clifford looked 
“T cannot understand it,” 
Madeleine felt injured. 

. “I thought you would be hg 


80 
“ My dear, 1 am giad— 


:}, to Heaven and then to you ; but Eeannot conceive 


how your aunt has brought herself to keep Dolly 
TI can’t call her Mi:s Smi:h—ia the house. She 


‘| must know who she is! Do you thiak her resem- 


blance which struck me so forcibly would have 
paseed unnoticed by her!” 


“You know Jack admi-es beauty, and—and, 


se maeree, bo Se Sena: Perhaps they are keep- 


that she will == ig prance Aare 
a. Ww seem 
dacewinel ol him to propose to 
generous in his 

, Jack iv not 








Mr. Ciifford looked at Madsleine, He seemed 
to be thiokiog of her more than of Dolly. 

* Should you miod?” 

“ Mind |” repeated the gici, in » puzzled tone. 
“J don’s know—I don’t thiok Jack is worthy of 
her; but then if she loved him, perhaps that 
wouldn’t matter,” 

“JT meant, should you miad for yourself?” 

“Mr; C.ifford, I thought you knew that was 
all over long ago. Inever cared for my cousin 
in that way. I wasso young, snd my aunt per- 
suaded me, or we should uever have been en- 
gaged.” . 

‘Are you sure }”’ 

‘*J- gm 80 aiire,”’ tail the heiress, wickedly, 
*¢that it Jack\ chose fo go out to South Africa 
and bring home.a wild Ksffic as a bride, although 
I might decline\to bs seen driviog ia the park 
with my new cousin, and might regard her blan- 
keb coutume as slightly inelegant, I really should 
bear the connection With the utmost resigna- 
tion,” 

Paul emiied ; he really could not help it. 

[shall go to Northsbire by to-night’s mai, 
and call at Field Royal to-morrow, Of course, J 
shall at once tell my ward of her identity. Uatil 
the proofs of it can be procured will you ratify 
“ont! apioahe invitation to me to hiog her 


“T will.” 

“You don’t mind!” He spoke awkwardly 
enough, for he was embarrassed, “You know 
she has had no advantages—poor child! You 
may have heard she was a dressmaker’s assistant ; 
you know yourself she sang for money in the 
streets 1 You can overlook all this, and welcome 
her?” 

“She worked to help support her mother,” 
said Madeleine, warmly; “she had a noble 
object for her toil, Her life is a braver, more ux- 
selfish one than I have ever led! Ob, yes, I will 
welcome her! Tell ‘ Dolly,’ Mr, Clifford, she 
will fiad in mo a eister.” 

He had come to speak about Dolly. The eub- 
ject was exhausted, and yet he lingered. He was 
thinking how fair and sweet Madeleine looked In 
her spring dress of white muslin, trimmed with 
simple rows of ribbons. What a peaceful, restful 
alr that boudoir had! Why could not his own 
home be blessed with that dear, abiding 
treasure } 

" Madeleine,” he sald, suddenly, ‘do you re- 
member something you once told me about two 
months ago 1” 

Madeleine blushed. 

“Tsay a great many foolish things, I fancy,” 
she said, gently. “I would nod attempt to 
remember all.” 

“TJ did not think this foolish.’’ 

"What was it?” 

“That years mattered nothing when people 
loved each other.” 

** Well, I do not think they signify.” 

“ And you sald you hated young men?” 

“ Did I t »” 

"Do you know, child, those two speeches gave 
birth to a new, sweet hope in my heart? Even 
before then a desire had come to me whose 
falfilment alone I knew would make me happy, 
bub I dismissed it as impossible, presumptuony, 
Tt was only when I heard those words from you 
I Ae 


Madeleine played nervously with her blue 
tibbons. She made not the lesst inquiry as to 
what it was Paul Clifford had hoped. 

“ T hoped my wishes might not be al! in vain. 
Madeleine, I have often waited to speak to you, 
only I could not gain courage, but I cannot leo 
things go on as they are. I cannot bear to be 
20 near to you and yet ao far, This sweet familiar 
Intercourse is torture to me if I can never be 
anything nearer than a friend, Child, in epite 
of the twenty years between uz can you learn to 
love me{ Madeleine; I have given you my whole 
heart. Dare I hope that some day you will be 
my cherished wife }” 

They were the sweetest words that could have 
fallen upon her ears. She had longed for this 
moment, yearned for 1b, and feared ft would never 
come, In spite of the years between them 
abe loved this man with all her heart and soul. 
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The future held nothing brighter for her than 
the joy of passing her life at his side, 

“Look up, my darifog, and answer me,” he 
whispered. ‘‘Ob, Madeleine, end my suspense, 
No one will ever love yon more tenderly than I. 
Oh ! child, is ft all iu.vain 1 Don't you think you 
could learn to love me?” 

She shook her head. 

“Stay!” as with an alr of great dejection he 
was preparing to turn aside, “‘ stay, you have not 
heard me out. I can never learn to love you 
Mr. Clifford,” her eyes dropped, *' because I have 
loved you all my life.”’ 

“fet oh, hr tad low 

es,” 8 er head on 
his shoulder. ‘I can never med a time 
when you did not seem tome a hero—a some- 
thing immeasurably greater and nobler than 
other people. I used to think {t was just hero- 
worship, bub for months now I have known the 
truth,” 

“Heaven bless you, my Madeleine! Heaven 
knows I will do my best to prove worthy the 
love of your true, pure heart!” - 

That an hour passed in conversation, in- 
teresting only to the two concerned, will be 
readily believed ; then Paul looked at the clock, 
and declared he must He had a few pre- 
parations to make at home, and he wanted to 
catch the mail train to Northshire. 

“Tt seems hard to leave you, my darling,” he 
said, regretfully, “‘and yet I cannot bear to 
neglect even a day in this queat we have followed 
together so long and hopelessly.” 

But Madeleine only strengthened his pur- 

o8e, 

“T could not love you co much ff you neglected 
that poor orphan girl for me. Paul, do you know 
I was borribly jealous of her once?” 

He emiled fondly. 

“Oh! Madeleine.” 

“Well. I war. You seemed so full of interest 
in her, while for me, who loved you, you were 
cold and stern.” 


Tait 


THE 80-OALLED LORD DEVEREUX, ASHEN PALE, STOOD TREMBLING LIKE A CRIMINAL BEFORS HIS JUDGE, 


leiae. I tried to sometimes, but I could never 
eceed,"* 


Bu 

“Why did you try?” 
“TI feared you might guess my secret, and 
scorn an old man’s folly.” 
“You are not old }"’ indignantly. 
Bat when he had left her, and she sat alone 
in the spring gloaming, happy tears rolled down 
her cheeks, for the desire of her life was granted 
her, In winning Paul Clifford’s love the one 
treasure she had lo for was granted her. 
Her lover went down by the night train to 
Northshire ; slept at the Devereux Arms, and 
made his appearance at Field Royal soon after 
ten o'clock. 


0 

**Oan I see Miss Smith?” 

The footman looked so astonished that Mr. 
Clifford had to explain himself. 

**T understood Miss Smith was residing here 
as governess to Lady Mabel Devereuz.” 

“She wae here,” said the footman, with a 
marked stress on the verb, ‘but she left Inst 
week, sir,”’ 

He knew Mr. Clifford well, and marvelled that 
he should not ask for the Countess, 

“TIT suppose you can give me her address?” 

*'T cannot, sir.” 

“ Has she left for good?" 

‘*She went in a hurry, sir, meaning to stay a 
few days ; but since that-——” 

* Go on,” @ sovereign into his hand. 
“My business is of the utmost importance, I 
have been looking for Misa Sinith for monthr.” 

"It you could <<. come a week sooner, 
tir! If you are afriend of the young lady you 
won't like the tale I have to tell.” 

‘* Yet I should like to hear it.” 

“Lord Devereux aga. 9 all the pag 
together, sir, last Friday, and told them 
been deceived in Miss Smith, that she 


her 
He forbade her name to be mentioned.” 
It is a Hel” c:ied Paul Clifford. “She 





‘'I was never willingly <vid to you, Made- 





never stooped to such a crime |” 


* There’s not a servant among us believed it, 
air!” said John, fiercely. “And Mrs. Bond, 
the housekeeper, was so indignant she left on the 
spot. As sweet-faced a lady as ever lived, 
Miss Smith was; one who'd do a wrong to 


a . 

“T must see your master.” 

“You'll find the Earl uncommonly stiff on 
that t ; I never saw him so put out,” 

**T must seehim. Isheathome?” — 

‘* In the library, sir, with the Countess.’ 

“ Show me to them.” 

Lord and Lady Desmond rose to receive thelr 
guest with outstretched bands and every ¢x- 
pression of pleasure, bub Paul Olifford never 
returned their greeting, never seemed even te 


chair placed for him. : 
“I am nob bere as & friend,” he ssid, coldly. 
“ | stand before you as the guardian of the late 
to demand what you have dove 
ward. Dorothea,Countess of Desmond, 
been in your house for months. I am here 
day d her at your hands.” 
thered cry from’ the two 
who HMstened to Paul’s fierce words; one bad 
swooned, the other, ashen pale, stood trembling 
like a criminal before his judge. 


(To be continued.) 
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Trg omnivorous qualities of the ostrich have 
hardly been . It. swallows oranges, 
ls, kittens and bones. A 
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THE OLD HOUSEKEEPER URGED HER BACK—" INDEED, MY LADY, THIS IS 


THE BRIDE OF AN HOUR. 


CHAPTER XXIIL 


Mrs, Natgy was very fond of Violet Dean. 
The very romantic circumstances of the girl's 
life, her utter loneliness and her dread of being 


self a happy wife and mother, 

So that on this last evening of Miss Dean’s 
firs) stage engagement, Helen Nairn had de- 
termined to make quite a festival of her home- 
coming. She did not reg sit ap until Violet's 
return, but to-night she 


. 

Ib was then half-past ten, The Frivolity was 
an “early” house, so in less than an hour 
Violet mighb be expected. Helen had a new 
novel in her hand to while away the time. It 
proved to be of auch interest that she 
did not notice the delay of cab, 
patie ode even t which 
been ones Seed fact that ought to have 

7 home long ago. 
unit neat ati a 

» 

“but iv is not like her, and she knew I should 
be sitting up alone,” 

, she pub down her book 

and sat cenanall auto vocab tan weuaheet 

ked-for cab, She heard plenty of vehicles 

fi by. but none of them stopped. ra Rane He 

the at Cr ree soe wreneten; at 

one ees te Sak SNR 6 Seams 
Sense of alarm, She knew no 

had stopped. Could ‘s cabman have 

Played her false? but even then someone would 








certainly have cent for another conveyance, It 
was impossible to think she ie been 

allowed to walk home. 
But the person standing on the door-step 
to be not Violet Dean, but the actor- 


frightened, Mre. Nairn,” said 
Vivian St. John, kindly ; “but I jusb wanted 
sc ak sagt, were I am very sorry to dis- 
Has Miss Dean got home 

her 
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APEX ER CER 


NO PLACE FOR YOU,” 


Helen went straight upstairs, and In a very 
few minutes her husband, In a hurried toliet, 
had joined the conclave, 

“The time for concealment is past,” said 
David Nairn, very gravely, “that poor girl was 
Lord Ashdale’s wife, and we believed last October 
he was plotting to get her into his power; but 
as the weeks passed on, and he made no attempt, 
our fears relaxed, and we suffered ourselves to 
dwell in a false security.” 

Mr, 8t. John looked troubled. 

** Even now I can’t see what artifice was en- 
ployed. The note must have been in writing, at 
least, resembling yours, Mrs, Nairn, or Miss Dean 
would not have been deceived.” 

“T have known Leonard Maxwell ever since 
my though not so intimately as his 
cousin, Ihave written him at different times 
three or four notes of Invitation. My hand is 
nob an uncommon one, and would be easy to 
copy, only I should never have thought he would 
preserve such trivial notes.” 

* Bat, Nell, 1s was you who wrote the letter in 
which Violet Dean to ses Lord Ashdale, 
and referred him to her lawyer,” interposed 
David. “It Lord Ashdale and Leonard Maxwell 

collusion, Leonard would see that 
letter and recognise your writing. He had a 
atrange—-almost a dangerous—gift for imitating 
handwriting, so the rest would be easy.” 

“But,” in the actor-manager, '‘ granted 
that the letter genuinely deceived Mies Dean, and 
she believed {t to be from Mrs, Nairn, what was 


? One of the people I cross- 
questioned saw Maxwell hand her into a cab, and 
heard her ask if should catch the train,” 
And then a light upon Helen. 
** They must have written that Bernard war 
ing, and had asked to say good-bye to her. 
vid ! how can people be so cruel and heart- 
less ? Isn't {6 enough that Leonard has forsaken 
his cousin utterly, after taking his kindness for 
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years? Why must he conceive euch a cruel plot 
against Violet 1” 

Vivian St. John looked from the husband to 
the wife with a glimmering of comprehension, 
He began te see light at last, 

“Am I te understand that our friend the 
author and my leading lady are more than 
friends? To tell you the truth I have wondered 
time after time why he did not propose to her.” 

“ He. loved Violet aa his own soul, and ff she 
had not baen bound by law to Lord Ashdale I 
think she would have made him es . 

“You are things clear,” $s, John ; 

‘I should e this; 


“T have no doubt you are right, but—how are 
we to find her? How can we punish her 
persecutor ?” 

St. John shook his head, 

“] don’t think a man can be punished for 
running away with his owe wife. All we can do 
is to traces Leonard Maxweil and find out how he 
spent to-night ; that will give usa clue to where 
Miss Dean is, but even then I don’t see our next 
atop ; if she is with her husband he may refuse 
us’all access to her.” 

‘** Bernard is at Richmond,” ssid Helen Nairn, 
*'go they would be obliged to take Violet first to 
Waterloo, because ib is the terminus for Rich- 
mond. Then they would get there so late there 
would not b2 many trains starting ; surely the 
railway officials will remember the couple, Violet 
is too beautiful to be easily forgotten.” 

David Nairn suggested that St, John should 
sleep in the spare room and be ready to go with 
him to Waterloo station early in the morning. 
In reply to Nell's remonstrances about his cold 
he retorted he believed the excitement had cured 
it, and anyway he should never respect himself 
again if he did not do hie utmost for a helpless 
girl who had lived under his roof for months. 

The three made a pretence of supper, and then 
_—— try and sleep away what remained of: 


the night, 

Late as ib had been when she -went:to bed; 
Mre. Nairn presided at the eight o'clock break. 
fast which had been prepared for the two gentle- 
men, 

"TY can’t tell you when I ehall be back, Nell,” 
vaid her husband ; “we ehall follow up any clue 
we find, and it may mean a Jong journey, Any- 
way, I shall be here soon enough to open 
shop to-morrow morning ;:keep up your spirits, 
dear, and try to look on the bright side.” 

They had a cab to Waterloo, and were strangely 
silent duripg the drive. Ss, John was thinking 
Violet Dean must surely have had other qualities 
than her grace and beauty to have made herself 
@> beloved in the mustic-seller’s homs ; and David 
Nairn a pang at his heart for his friend wondered 
how would Bernard take the catastrophe !” 

They were fortanate enough to come upon a 
porter who had been on duty up to midnight the 
previous evening. He was just coming on after 
eight hours off, and, Sunday belog a 
day (in winter), he did nob object to pocket 
Ss. John’s half-crown and try to answer a few 
questions, 

“A lady and gentleman!” he rubbed hie chin 
refiectively. ‘There was a couple drove up 
about eleven o'clock, I noticed them 
because the lady was so pretty, h she looked. 
as if she'd cried her eyes out, It’s nob 
pretty face crying doesn’t spoil, She was 





% hs and had a small hat with a white wiog 

“IT gob my wife to write down wha‘ the poor 
girl had on,” sald Nairn, meekly, reading from a 
slip of paper, “ plain black eashmere dress tight- 
— jacket of rough cloth, emall velvet hat with 
« 


“ That's fb, slr,” enid the porter, approvingly ; 
‘he asked me in a faint sort of voice if there 
was another train to Richmond that night, and 
I told her two. But the oddest part's to come. 
The gent left her in the waiting-room while he 
took the tickets, and I heard him myself ask for 
two firsts to Woking.” 

“ Woking |” exclaimed S). John, “ What on 

made him choose Woking.” 

** Law, sir,” sald the porter, ‘fs might be a 
blind, the eleven-fifty: goes no further than 
Woking, but it stops five or six times before it 

there, and there could be nothing to prevent 


; 3 oe 
wonder if we could unearth the 


t. John of the muafo-seller. 

“His chief estate is Waldon Castle, bub de 
= vpod it he has two or three other smaller 
places.” ; 


“Then I have it, We must get a directory of 
Sarrey and find out if he has a house within a 
ed soya | of the stations this side of 

oking ; if so, depend upon it, a carriage was 
ee bee and Violet Dean was conveyed to 
what should have been her own home, but Is 
now her prison, 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


VIOLET was so near fainting with euspense and 
fatigue that when Leonard Mexwell begged 
her to take some refreshment at Waterloo Station 
she coneented at once, He polnted out to her 
that she would need all her « for the fare- 
well interview with his cousin, and that if she 
reached Mrs, Fielde’s house worn out and ex- 
hausted she would not be fit for the meeting with 
Bernard, There was sound eraiometaton the 
argument, and Violet drank some brandy and 


water after making an attempt to swallow a ham | 


sandwich which nearly stuck in her throat, then 
her escort told her the time was up and escorted 
her to a first-claea where a respectably- 
dreesed elderly woman was already seated, * 

pray wep pearly through so much in her 
shor felt. gratefal for the feminine com- 
a thus secured her. She had. not the 

tb doubt of the letter from Helen Nairn. . She 
believed Leonard to be ely acting in good 
faith as his cousian’s an or, but for all that 
in her agitated troubled state she was glad she 
a4 yo make this midnight journey tée-d téte 


"We shall be quite half-an-hour before weil! 


reach our destination,” ssid Leonard, kindly, 
“won't you try to reat alittle? You will want 
all your strength by-and- bye.” 

Veronica would have declared that sleep was 
out of the question, and yet she had not been 
many minutes in the train before her eyes closed 
and she was wrapped in slumber so deep that she 
pre beees her two companions begin a con- 

on, 


eS 
to have forgotten all about her marriage 214 {, 
regerd my uncle as her enemy.” 

“That will pass when she gets stronger,” sj3 
the woman, who was in fact a lady's maii with 
experience in mental cases (vide her adyorcise. 
meat), ‘and she's a bride worth waiting f);, | 
pracneace from i — that Cresiwei! 

range was a remote place country and he 
wanted the Countess to spend a few week: there 
until her cure was completed and she could tabs 
her place as mistress of Waldon Castle.” 

"That's it. He does not waut apy talk adons 
her ailments, ' are very few servants 2: the 
on In fact, o enough to attend upon 

and my aunt, he to represent 
to them that L ; only been 


ae @ atill sieps, 
m@ them lifted her 


her to a seat, 
ses if hig uncle Was avy. 


No; Lord Ashdale had nob come, but the 
fearriage from the Grange was waiting. The 
-coachman and footman must have thought their 
lady still very fll, for she was lifted foto It. Toen 
Leonard gave the word of command, " Hows |” 
“You will understand,” he told the maid, 
‘Lady Ashdale has been residing abroad. 1s 
boat was delayed through stormy weather, ©: her. 


} wise we should have left London much earlier.” 


She nodded her head sstutely. She was a 
ee niloal ok but no had meh leion the 
story off on was nm a long 
of mental cases she knew that paticats 
often did turn against their homes and their 
nearest relations ; she was aleo aware that fv « 
case of recovery, a family always showed al:ost 
morbid anxiety lest the real nature of their dear 
one’s late fliness should become kaown. Con- 
sidering Lord Ashdale’s exalted rank, the maid 
was not in the least surprised at his desire for 


secrecy. 

The Earl was standing in the hall ready to 
greet his wife. He kissed the still, sleeping face 
with a passion which showed that his love (if it 
deserved the name) had only strengthened with 
absence. Then lie suffered maid to take 
Veronica upstairs. Their first interview must 
walt till the morning. 

The tardy December sun was trying to enter 
through the closed curtains when Veronica awoke. 
She started up in bed and looked round, Every- 


dazed, confused 

could think clearly. 

to her, The note 

3 news of Bernard's 

danger ; the midnight journey. But wha? fol- 
this be Mrz. Fieide’s house ; 127 

late to aee her friend alive? 


with a tray of break!azi, 
seo Lady Ashdale slitting in 4 


nob come. sooner, my lady. 
your bell,” ‘ 
at her. 
“ Will you tell me the name of this hous: }” 
“ Creswell Grange, my lady, about seven miles 
from Walton.” 
*' And who lives here?” 
** No one lives here all the year roun’, wy 
Lord Ashdale uses. id as a shooting lodge 
it. would be plea- 
come after your long 
to Waldon Castle, where you 
to entertain the county.” 
truth broke on Veronica. The lctier 
b before was a forgery: 
a3 an excuse 10 


hanged strag from the 
of a sag creaturé 
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vith ambeery, she waa perfect! y caleo, not 
even one cry escaped her. 


“And I sp: you sre my maid!” she said 
ad lest. “Weren't you in the railway-carriege 


: 
£ 
| 
i 
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purse had been removed from her pocket, Her 
had , though In their place 
stood a dainty of thin satin slippers. Her 


reached, Veronica her door, It did not in 
“a surprise to find Mrs, Brook waiting 
yas 


Lord or Nanda Nigh «ar 
porfrerbe ov. since they parted at the 
on their 
He woul tals Shag te 
ew c in his arms and 
preased hot kisses om her fair face, but she eluded 
bim, and took refuge at the further end of the 
room behind » large screen, 
on’t be & goose,” sald the Earl, rather 
amused. “Come and talk to me, It’s no use, 
Vera, wo must have things out.” 


it 
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tome out and fost with me; I promise on 
my word of honour that I won’t even the 
tip of your finger,” 

She looked so distractingly beautiful as she 


moved slowly towards the breakfast-table, that 
he rather ye! ong 

‘ “ Now,” sald, w breakfast was over, 
come into. the next room ard talk tome. It’s 
to use refusing, Vera, if you drive me to extremi- 
ties you'll repent It,’ ‘ 
She blashed a vivid crimson as she followed 
hin into an {nner room furnished as a boudalr. 
easy chair for her, but himself 
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“You were very, very kind,” she admitted, 
slowly, “ but——” 
“Bat what? Veronica, I think at least you 
owe me perfect frankness.” 
“ You sball have it,” sald the girl, “only {6 is 
so difficult to explain, but I will try. When I 
met you at Walden I was a perfect child,” 
_.“ Walch constituted your greaj charm in my 
eyes,” pub in the Earl. 
**I was desperately unhappy at home, Mother 
was never at fas 13 I did, shemade my 
as It was, but if I had refused to 
marry. you it. would baye. been a martyrdom. 
ben you asked me to. be your wife, I told you 
frankly that I did nob love you, and you said 
ve would come.” 
A nary have hardly given ip much chance,” he 
Piease let me finish. I—I was a child, and 


= 


cE 23 
= 


want'to marry me, I thought it would be juet 


“i don’t like the réle you assign me, but go 


‘When we went to Margrave Court I got 
, ft was coming so near,as we drove 
home from church together I seemed to realise 
what I had done, and that I was boucd for my 
whole life to a man I did not love,—then you know 
what Mrs, Lorne told me.” 
“ Tcan guess ; but I wil] swear to you she was 
nobso deceived asshe pretended. No woman io 
world could bave believed that I,» man of 
boundless wealth and with no one to consult, 
should have to aap my wile hidden in obscurity. 
She knew the truth.” 
Veronica biushed crimson. 
“'WhenI had listened to her I felt I could 
never take her _ thats curee would surely 
if . Don’t. misunderstand me, I 
knew that in law J was your wife, but I thought 
‘@ sight she had a better right to 


F 


so you ran away!” 

“Iran away. I suffered poverty, cold and 

bardeb! description ; once I bad nob a 

shilling in the world, and I came very near 

taking my own life, That very day I got asitua- 
to try over purchases for 


‘You must be avery brave girl to tell me 
this,” said Lord Ashdale, ‘to confess you pre- 
ferred death to my embraces is rather ." 

She looked at him without inching, her 
ne nena to Wet Mente and 


* 


"I thick there are a great many women who 
would be satisfied with riches and grandeur, and 
be quite content no matter what sort of man 
gave theni—bui only love would satisfy me.” 

" Well, you can’t deny I love you t” 

** You don’t really love me,’’ she replied, “ or 
you would try to make mes happy. You like to 
think I am your wife, because i have good eyes 
and a soft skin, and you think I should do you 
credit. Itl were to lose my beauty you would 
never care to see me u,’ 

* By George !, You bit hard.” 

“Bat it ie true.” 

“ Look here, Veronica, You must come down 
from heroles, and listen to me. I shall nob talk 
to you as if you were'a child. The day for that 
fa over. You have lived in London for a year, 
You have been an actress, You must know the 
world by this time,” 

“ Well?” 

“Then Hsten tome, [am only jus fifty. I 
come of a long-lived family ; it Is nod taking too 
roseate a view bo eay that I may have from 
twenty-five to thirty years to live.” 

* As Heaven is my witness,” said Veronica, 
“T never wished you dead, Io all my troubles, 
all my dongige® for freedom it never came Into 
may heart to your death.” 

“'] believe you,” he answered, simply. Now, 
don’t iaterrupt me again, I want to speak 

once for all. Granted, I have twenty- 

or thirty yeary to live, you will be forty-five 

or fifty when you sre a widow. Now, I am a 
man of strong will, nothing has ever turned me 





from my purpose, so you may believe me when 


knew nothing, I thought it very good of you to | 
like, living with some quiet, fatherly friend, | 





I eay that only my death shall relesss you from 
your vows. Whatever you do (and I don’t 
believe you are of the atuff that stcopz to guilt) 
I shall never divorce you, 

“From this is foliows that while I live you 
can never make another honourable alliance. 
You either condemn yourself to live alone, or 
else you drag another human sou! as well as your 
own into sin, You are very quick to reproach 
me for my offence against Mrz. Lorne. How 
about yourself} Does it atrike you that ip is 
wives like you who drive men into sin 1” 

She was eilent, but ehe had turned white as 
death, 

“I know more than you think,” sald the 
Earl, ‘for I have made in my business to fiad 
ogt. QOualy one man found favour with the 
leading actress of the Fiivolity. Oaly one man 
could boast of her smiles, Ob, I am not eccus- 
ing him or you of wrong, but I believe that if 
i were dead Bernard Maxwell would sek you to 
he his wife, and you would accept him.’ 

“Mr, . Maxwell is my fiiend, he would 
never: i 

*T tell you I don’t accussa him of wrong, but 
listen, Will friendship satisfy him through 
twenty or thirty years? Lf not, and you both 
cross the Rubicon I tell you [ shall never sue for 
a divores, and he can never right the wrong, 
Shall I tell you what would happen io you 
both, He would never hold up his head again 
or do another stroke of good work. That mao 
is of the sensitive organissiion thab makes a 
genius.. He would never siand up agalast 
disgrace, 

Veronica Ustened as in a dream. 

“Do you know how I was enticed here,” she 
broke out, pastionately, “Do you call that 
honourable 1” 

“My dear, your rightful place is your hus 
band’s home, and any means that brought 
you back to it would bs lawful. If you ask 
if. I think Leonard Maxwel! hououreble, I think 
him a disgrace to manhood, but one has to make 
use of queer twole sometimes.” 

Veronica drew a little nearer the E «rl, 

* Won't you leb me go away. I will give you 
my eclemn promise never to seo Mr. Maxwell 
again, I wili leave the stage. and-—-” 

Lord Ashdale shook his head. 

‘Tf you leave the stage what interesi will you 
have in life! You sre just twenty. Suppose, 
for example’s sake, I agree to leb you go away 
from me what happens? You can’t live with 
the Nairns because Maxwell is their friend. Sup- 

you accepted an allowance from me and 
lived alone with a duenna wouldn’t you be 
miserable t”’ 

*§ Ie seems to me,” said Veronica, sadly, ‘I 
shall be miserable whatever happens.” 

“You said jastb now that I vever broke my 
word,” ssid Lord Ashdale, “and you only. did 
me justice, Now, if I make you a fair offer will 
you at least consider it calmly? Will you 
remember, too; that you ought to think not 
only. cf yourself but of two moa, OF the one 
whois your husband and has never broken his 
marriage vows, and of the other who loves you 
to his own dishonour.” 

Veronica winced. 

“T am listening,” she said, gravely. 

" Will you agree to live under my roof if I 

ive you my aolemn promise that for six month: 
f will not ask you to be more to m» than 4 
friend 1 Listen, if you write to St. Jobn and tell 
him be must find avother heroine before Broken 
Fetters Is put on again, the theatrical world need 
never know that Violet Dean was Lady Arhdale. 
To Mrs, Nairn—who has been a true friend to 
you—you may explain the truth, that finding 
me determined not to resiga you while I lived, 

ou had gone back to my protection since you 
ound the réle of. a married woman living in 
supposed freedom too diffi sult. 

"I give you my word of honour that for six 
months I will leave you absolutely free. Then 
after I have had a fair chance of winning yout 
bear, I shall remind you of your marriage 
vows,” 

She was pale as death. 





” 





“Will you give me tims to think?” 
sg whan you till to-morrow morning. I 
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search for you, and to save them much trouble 
and they ought to know your decision 
to-morrow.” 

“ Lord Ashdale !” 

“ What is it, Veronica?” 


met me she would attempt my life. Although 
the little girl died in France where Mrs, Lorne 
pod gery unkoown to me, it pleased her to 
Z was the sole cause of the child’s 
And now, Veronica, remember you are on your 
word of honour not to leave me until to-mor- 
an tho nfl -Fheeraeordgce ‘ou will in 
t ongé, servants w 
their mistress. All le at your pra Ey 
breakfast to-morrow you must give me your 
reply. Is it to be war between us or peace?” 
‘* Will you do one thing for me?” she pleaded. 


F 


ee 


not even touch your finger. 


strange thing. I saw you first only three months 
before our wedding, then I lost you again till to- 
+ Wehave been very little , and yet 
Gee poss tie bor band is peed 

gave hi @ pressed it 
fonately to his lips. Another moment tall be 
gone, 


& 





CHAPTER XXV, 


Ir was probably about eleven when the 
left Veronica ; she took up a book and tried to 
read, but it was of no use, the catastrophe of her 
own life was too thrilling for her to take an 
interest in the printed woes of others. A terrl- 
ble struggle was going on in her heart. Was 
her husband right, and did her duty really le 
with him? Was it possible that danger lay in 
her self-chosen course, and that if she 
in t she might wreck her whole life and Bernard 
Maxwell’s career 1 

A servant came in to say that lunch was 
served, and the Earl was not in, would she have 
hers alone? Veronica sent back word she would 
wait for Lord Ashdale, 

She must have sat on another hour or more, 
when she was roused by the tramp of many 
feet. Hardly knowing what she she went 
out Into the hall. The old housekeeper would 
have urged her back. 

“Indeed, my lady, this is no place for you.” 

“ Bat what has happened ?” 

“There has been an accident to the Earl in 
the park ; they are bringing him in, and John 
has gone for the doctor.” 

Four men entered bearing on a shutter the 
husband she had _— from only that morn- 
ing so well and strong. Lord Ashdale was 
carried to his own room and lafd on the sofa. 
Veronica followed, she felt it was her place now. 
The doctor, summoned in hot haste, found the 
Countess on her knees by the couch chafing one 
of the ice cold hands fn hers. 

‘*My dear,” said the old man, with strong 
emotion, you can do no good. Life is extinct, 
Let me take you away.” 

When he had led her to the library, and she 
grew calmer, he told her what had happened. 
Lord Ashdale was riding in the park, when a 
woman suddenly placed herself in his path, and 
fired a revolver, aimed straight at hie heart. 
The groom had hastily given the alarm, and the 
woman was arrested on the spot, At first there 
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was a faint that the Karl still lived, and he 
had been home with every care, but life 
was extinct before his bearers reached the house, 

“ Several have noticed the woman 

* sald Dr. Gibson, ‘she 
seemed always wa' for someone. She had 
good lodgings In Woking, so she could nob be 
taken up as a vagrant, but she spent her whole 
time in wandering about this neighbourhood. 

Veronica possessed the clue which the kind old 
doctor lacked and guessed at once that her 
husband’s murderer was Margaret Lorne. 

Dr. Gibson was most anxious to send for some- 
one to be of comfort to the young countess. He 
knew she had only jast come home after a long 
illness, and he feared the effect of the shock upon 


5 


“ Have youno mother or sister you would like 
me to for?” he asked. 

Veronica shook her head. 

“My mother and I could not meet without 
more pain than pleasurs; but if I may really 
send for » friend to be with mel ther 
have Mrs. Nairn than anyone fn 
think her husband would bring her ; and I should 
a Mr. Fox, Lord Ashdale’s lawyer, to be sent 

, too, 


messenger, The Nairns 
seven that night, and a wire announced that Mr, 
Fox was starting from Waldon that night, and 
hoped to be at the Grange by the morning. 
Helen had heard the outline of the story from 
Dr. Gibson’s messenger, and she sald at once to 
her husband : 

**No one must ever know from us how Lady 
Aehdale to be In her husband's house. 
I feel as if could almost forgive Leonard Max- 


Veronica threw herself into Helen's arms, the 
ee ee ee ee ee 

“Oh, Helen,” she pleaded, ‘‘ tel] me it was not 
my fault. Indeed, indeed, I never wished for his 
death, and we parted friends.” 

“Tt was not fault, dear,” Helen assured 
her, “From I hear, that miserable woman 
has been dogging Lord Ashdale’s steps ever since 
he came here on Friday.” 

Of course there was an inquest, and the 
coroner’s jury sous g Navg gaa wiiful — 
against Margaret Lorne, but it was soon gen y 
understood that there would be no trial. Two 
doctors of known repute were ready to testify 
the miserable woman was hopelessly insane, and 


the sole cage ge the tse 

ordering funeral. It 
aaid, that not one member of the 
dead man’s family followed him to the grave. 
Hia nephew, Leonard Maxwell, had been killed 
withht a. few hours of his uncle, by a railway 
accident in Yorkshire, and the next heir was a 
far-off cousin, now a successful sheep-farmer in 


hc mp ae, made just = bis 
was ve He bequeathed every- 
thing he (that was not entailed) to his 
dear wife Veronica,.on the sole condition that she 
should bequeath it intact to some one person, and 
rab eg it into small fragments or leave ft to 


ty. 

When Veronica was told of this she declared 
she could not take the money, which amounted 
to fifty thousand pounds, besides a pretty little 
house nei the sea, but Helen Nairn told her she 
had no right to cast a slight upon her husband’s 
memory by refusing. 

“Recolleets the will was made eter you had 
left him,’’ she said, gently ; “and, besider, at least 
you from him in peace,” 

“T shall always be glad I did,” sald Veronica. 

It was Mr. Neirn who called on Vivian Ss, 
John, and told bim he must look out for another 
leading lady. The actor-manager nodded. 

“I knew as much as soon as I read of Lord 


a 


Ash¢ale’s death. I suppoee she will go back tp 
her own name now.” 

“Yes, ahe will live at Ravenburst, a Little 
place he has left her near Dover, and have about 
three thousand a year ; but she isn’t twenty, and 
except my wife hasn’t a woman friend in the 


“ Her mother will want to live with her.” 


calm waa 800) to one who had suffered a 
much, and when Lionel returned fn June, t 
claim his wife, he found Lady Ashdale » new 


house, it was there, just 
teen months after the Earl's death, that che 


nothing for my money ; he would like me =o 
, to do 
would be a slight to the Earl's “sg 
“You muat the money,” anld Lady Lalgh 
one, shall never blame 


And with tear-wet eyes Lady Leigh promised 
that she would, ; ‘ ms . ¥ 


It was an August wedding in a London church, 
with no bridesmaids, no atavely throng of guests, 
no grand toilets. Veronica wore a dress of soft 
grey elk; Helen Nairn and her two Kttle 
were the only spectators except the musfc-reller, 
who gave away the bride, And this time Veronica 
drove ight from the church to the railway 
station, and had started on her honeymoon 
within an hour of changing her name, This 
time she had no fear of her husband ; no regret 
for the vows she had breathed to him; for to 
Bernard Maxwell she was a true and loving wife 
—not merely THE Bring or an Hovr, 


[THe END.) 
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Scruytiric and military experts give some ex- 
cellent reasons why infantry soldiers should wear 
scarlet coats, woryen affords ~ paler 
protection against extremes and co 
to which soldiers are liable to be . It 
takes a far place than any of the biuer, 
greens, or d and other shades often used for 
military clothing. Although scarlet is more 
conspicuous gray, when the sun shines 
directly on the troops it blurs the sight, and is 
consequently more difficult. to hit, It is 4 
distinct advantage that men should bulk large ia 
the decisive stages of an encounter, and there /s 
no colour which enables them to do this % 
effectively as scarlet. 





“ HUMAN HAIR: Its Restoration and Preser- 
vation.” A Practical Treatise on 
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THE RIVAL SISTERS. 


“| * § modest floweret born to blash 
tas owashnens on Oho desert ke.” 


in love with her. 
‘tl thought of all 
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oh ayes walle tare)” che renpendbd, after » 
oment’s pause. , a8 you remark 
then there must be some talstake,” ‘ 
Tam positive Doctor Desmond knows but this 
one Lots, In fact, I heard him say that he never 
temembered hearing that beautiful name until 


he heard it for the first time In the humble home 
of the old basket-maker. And he went on to tell 
me how lovely the giz] was, desplte her sur- 


“*Is she dark or fair ?'’ asked Trixy, hoarsely. 

Juiiga, ty Lie Ssordiption of the Gh aok 
to me, 

she must be taller by half a head. He e of 
her wondrous eyes, her beautiful hatr, d 
glow on cheek and lp, the daintily mou) 
patrician features, the olive skin, and the small, 
slender hands, so shapely though were ever 
Sag Oth histo ob bushes atahing® 

“He must have talked as though he were in 
love with this Lois,” murmured the velled lady, 


f 


“*T thank for tuformation,” she 
saitiin, aa dee tenes trait tovante he dose.” 
** She fs going without my even 
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present, I would 


he bear a sraothered 
dark veil which hid 


wae and the 
See ams wore 
a y 
when he phy os 
xy lost no time In 


the tall, forbidding 


the narrow, grimy 
incredible that hand- 
Desmond would even 
alone fall in love with 


coarse, ill-bred workiog- 
‘no matter how pretty 


fleshy, ill-clad women, holding 
fretful children, set on the 
the open windows and over 
the balusters, gossiping and slandering their 
rs quite as energetically as the petted 
of the upper ten thousand. 
Trixy took all this in with a disgusted glance ; 
but lifting her dainty, lace-trimmed linen skirts, 
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woman who is staying with him ; but Miss 
is in, I am certain, working busily over her 





caskets. If you want to see about baskets, she’s 
the one to go to—top floor, right.” 

made her way up the narrow, dingy stairs 
until she reached the top floor. The door to the 
right stood open, and as Trixy advanced she saw 
a young girl turn quickly from a long pine table 
saad with branches of willow, and look quickly 


up. 

Trixy Pomeroy stood still, fairly rooted to the 
spot with astonishment not unmingled with rage, 
for the girl upon whom she gazed was the most 
gloriously beautifut creature she had ever beheld. 
She did not wonder now that Philip Deemond 
had given his heart to her, 

In that one moment a wave of such furious 
hate possessed the soul of Trixy Pomeroy that it 
was with the greatest difficulty she could restrain 
herself from springing upon the unconscious 
young girl and ing forever the fatal beauty 
which captivated the heart of the man who 
was her lover and was so soon to wed. 

Trixy had thrown back her veil, and was gazing 
at her rival with her angry soul in her eyes. 

Seeing the handsomely dressed young > 
Lois came quickly forward with the sweet 
and 1 step habitual to her. 

“You wish to see some one—my father, per- 
haps 1” murmured Lola, gently. 

“ You are the person I wish to see,” returned 
Trixy, harehly—* you, and no one elee,” 

Lols looked at her wonderingly. The cold, 
hard voice struck her ear unpleasantly, and the 
strange look in the stranger's hard, steel-blue 
eyes made her feel strangely uncomfortable, 

Was ft a premonition of coming evil } 


OHAPTER XXV, 


Tue cool, steady scrutiny with which the 
stranger standing on the threshold regarded her, 
made Lois feel a trifle uncomfortable ; but she 
repeated, quite as gently, in the same sweet 


voice,— 

* Is it my father or myself you have called to 
see, madam !” : 

“Tf you are Lols Davis my business fs with 
you,” replied Miss Pomeroy, with a haughty, 
stony glare, 

Lois bowed courteously, not knowing what 
reply to make; but, recovering her compoeure an 
instant later, she Invited her visitor to enter. 

Miss Pomeroy followed Lois into the shabby 
little sitting-room, and haughtily accepted the 
proffered seat. 

“T have that to say to you which I would not 
care to have anyone else hear. Are we alone! 
Mise—Miss Davis, I believe they call you ?” 

Lois bowed sweetly. 

“T am Lois Davis,” she said, “and we are 
alone, There is no one about to overhear any 
complaint you may have to make to me, I fear 
I can almost guess your errand, My poor, hap- 
less father hae got into some new difficulty, and 

are come to tell me of it,’ she added, wist- 
y, her tremulous voice very husky, tears 
shining in her dark eyes. 

“No,” returned Miss Pomeroy, shortly. “Your 
father has nothing whatever to do with my visit 
here.” , 

“Oh, madam, you lift such a great load from 
my mind!” murmured Lols, greatiy relleved, 
but wondering more than ever what this beau- 
_ —— young lady could want 
wi 


She was not to remein long In suspense. 

“In the first place,” begen Trixy, slowly, “I 
wish to know what your relations are, Lois Davis, 
with Doctor Desmond. I must and will know 
the truth.” 

She saw that the question struck the gir) as 

strikes a fair white rove and withers 
and blights It with ite awful fiery breath, 

Lois was fairly stricken dumb. She opened 
her lips to speak, but no sound issued from them. 
See could not have uttered one syllable if her life 
had depended on it, 

** Let me tell you how the case stands, J will 
utter the shameful truth for you if you dare not 
admit it, H-+is your lover in secret, though he 
would deny you in public! ” 
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An expresaion of agony crept into the dark, 
terrified eyes regarding Trixy. But heediess of 
the ~~ she was {nflicting, Trixy went on, 
sharply,— 


* Has no one told you that this handsome 
young doctor, whom you have hed the hardihood 
to encourage, has mace you the laughing stock of 
the town, the jest of all the young men about 
town, a by-word for slurs, and a mark for scandal 
so horrible that honest women blush and men 
smile broadly and turn away at the very sound of 
your name?” ’ 

Lois sprang to her feeb with a ery so bitter, zo 
full of sgony—wrung from the very depths of a 
heart wounded nigh unto death—that it would 
have warned any other one than Trixy Pomeroy 
from her.purpose, 

s Don't—-don'é 1” she cried, wildly. "I can- 
not bear it 1" 

* You must listen and learn the. truth,” wend 
on her visitor, pitilesely and relentlessly. . “ Then, 
if you go wrong, you cannot say that you were 
not fully warned of the danger: that threatens 
you. Doctor Desmond has made -epen. boasts 
that he was leading you on to suppose he cared 
for you, while, in fact, he only seemed to deceive 

ou } » 

' The last four words fell upon Lois’ ears with 
crushing foree. Her sobbing ceased, the awful 
palior of her face grew deeper, the terror in her 
eyes. became more awful, Death iteelf would 
not have been harder to bear than the awfal 
words which had been thrown so scathingly into 
her face. 

‘* He boaats of how you are trying to entrap 
him into asking him to marry you, and how he 
eludes you, until the air resounds with the 
laughter of hie friends as they listen.” 

Lofs shrank back, her pure white soul almost 
paralysed at the bare thought, 

“] bave taken great pains to find you and let 
you know ail this, and my advice to you ie— 
never see Philip Desmond again, What do you 
BQ ? ” 

* Oh, I will not—T—I will never took upon hia 
face egain!” meaned poor Lois, cry ae 
though ber very heart were being rent in twain. 

* I would advize, you to move away from this 
place, where you have been so deeply diegraced,” 
said Mies Poweroy, leaning forward anxiously. 

** Disgraced !"’ repeated Lols, “No, no—not 
that! I have never done anything that could 
bring dirgrace to me.” 

And, the girl raised her beautiful dark head 
fearicsely and looked her rival calmly in the face, 

Trixy Pomeroy saw she had used a wrong 
word, and hastened to modify ite meaning. 

“You do nob quite understand,” she said, 
“Let, me explein it more clearly, All Philip 
Desmond’s friends, and they are legion, go out of 
their way to pass thie house, nd péint it out to 
their companions as the place where the young 
girl livee whom Doctor Desmond ia making such 
a laughing-stock of.” 

Hapiees Lois had borne all she'conld. But 
this was the last straw; and without a word, s 
ery, or even @ moan ehe threw up her little 
hands, and fell in a lifelesa heap ab ber cruel 
enemy's feet 

For a moment Trixy gazed at her victim, and 
thoughts worthy of the brain of a fiend incarnate 
swept through her, 

"If she were only dead!” she muttered, ex- 
eltedly.. *‘ Dare I—-—” 

The sentence was never finished.. Thera was a 
step on the creaking stairs outelde, and with a 
guilty cry of elarm, Mies Pomeroy:rushed from 
the room and out iato the darkened hall-way. 

She brushed past a woman on the narrow stairs, 
but the darkness was so dense neither 
the other ; and Trixy hed gained the street and 
turned the nearest corner, ere Mise Harris—for it 
waa she—reached the top landing, 

Asshe pushed open.the door, the first. object 
that met her startled eyes was Lois lying like one 
dead on the floor, 

Despite the fact that she was an invalid, Miss 
Harris's nerves were oxceedingly cool, She did 
not shriek out, or call excitedly to the other in- 
mates of the house, but went about reviving the 
girl by wetting her handkerchief with water ae 
cold as it would run from the tep, and laving her 


marble-cold face with it, and afterwards rubbing 
her hands ; 

She was rewarded at by seeing the great 
rte tage Ee and the crimson tide of 
life drift back to t , cold cheeks and quiver- 
ip 


Mica Harris bending over her. 

“ Was it a dream, some awful dream?” she 
eaid, excitedly, catching #t her friend's hands and 
clinging piteoasly to them. 

“What caused your sudden illness, Lois?” 
questioned Miss Harris, earnestly. ‘‘ You were 

tly well when I left you an hour since,” 
till Lois cluvg tu her with that awful look of 
agony fn her beautiful eyes, but uttering no 


“ Has she gone!” she murmured, ab length. 

** Has who gone?” questioned Miss Harris, 
wondering what she meant. : 

“ The beautiful pitiless stranger,” sobbed Lote, 
cate her breath, 

Miss Harris believed that the girl’s mind was 
wandering, acd refrained from further question- 


% her. 
“The poor child Is grieving so over this coming 
arriage of hers to Horace Fane that I almost 


mi 
fear her mind fs glying way,’ she thought, In j ache 


intense alarm, glancing at Loie. 

Aa she did so, Lols began to sob again, breaking 
into such a passionate fit of weeping, and suffering 
euch apparently Intense grief, that Misa Harris 
was ad a loss t to do of say. 

She would not tell why she was weeping so 
bitterly ; no amount of questioning could elicit 
from her what had ha 

Not for worlds id Lole have told to any 
humati being her sad story—of the atranger’s 
= and the startling disclosures she had made 
to her, 

It was nob until Lols found herself locked 
securely in the seclusion of her own room that 
she dared look the matter fully in the face, and 
then the grief to which she abandoned herself 
was more poignant than before. 


She bad believed In Philip Desmond ; she had 
trusted in his love, had longed for it as the flower 
lougs for the cooling dews of Heaven ; che had 


faith in hi: as the angels have faith in the God 
they love, and now the god she had made an 


{dol of had turned to clay before her eyes, her 
dream crumbled, and all the sweet romance that 
had been awakened in her nature was rudely 


blasted, 
Her heart had 
with the one love o 


soul to the grand possibilities of life. 
He had folded her in his arms and kissed her, 


and the memory of that fonate kiss would 
linger In her heart, until she died--sy, until the 
shadows of the world grew so dark about her 
that the past appeared asa blank and all earthly 


love was over. 


He had laughed about her, derided her to his 
companions, boasted that he had gained her heart, 
and dared nothing for it! Ob, was ever sorrow 


so bitter | 


In her great grief, a terrible thought came to 
‘her. “Why not end it all? Surely God would 
forgive her for laying down life's cross when it 


was too heavy to be 


borne. 3 
Yeu, that is what she would do, She would | up 


end it all. 


Her father did fot caré for her ; it caused him 


ps. 
A look of wonder filled Lois’s eyes as she beheld 


gone out to the young doctor 
f her life—a love euch as comes 
to a woman bnt once—a love that awakened her 


eens ee, = 
herself declared that ip must take place, Sha hee 
alas! knew why ! 46 
Miss Harris had done her best to persuady ou 
John Davis to take Lois away—to Americas a 
to the farthest end of the world, where Horas be 
Fane could not find them, declaring that a, 
would raise the money to defray thetr travellicg hf 
ex 
ohn Davis shook his head, ta 
“There fx no part of the world to which py If 
could go that he would not find us,” he my. al 
tered, burying his face in his shaking hands, af 
“ Bub we will speak no more about it. [+ up 
mans meé to think what would happen were— at 
perched ey én te fo 
} He had often heard Miss Harris make allusion 
to money ehe could Iny her band on ot any ol 
moment; but the basket-maker never 
believed her. He fancied that the poor woman ty 
had a sort of mania that she was of * 
means which she could lay her hand on at any w 
moment, and all she said on the subject he con q 
sidered as but visionary, and pald no attention to 
it whatever. al 
Poor Miss Harris was {n despair. What could li 
she do to save Lois? She worried £0 over the a 
matter that by evening she had go severe a head 0 
that she was obliged to e to her room 
and lie down. 


The little clock on the mantelpiece chimed 
the midnight hour as she arose from her low 
seat by the window, and putting on her hat, 
she glided from the wretched rooms that bad ' 
been bome.to-her sll her dreary life. 
Owing to the lateness of the hour, rhe. en- 


to claim her on the morrow as the price of her i 
father’s liberty. ‘ 
No wonder the world looked dark to the poor | , 
girl, and there seemed nothing in the future ¢ 
worth living for. ’ 
1 

' 

i 1 


countered few people on the streets, There we 
no one to notice who she was or whither she went, 
gave the old porter of the buildings. 
* Poor 1 he muttered, thoughifully, 
looking after the figure ; “ she's golog 


— how he does nob seem to realise her grest 
lager.’ 

Thus he tried to dismisathe matter from his 
mind ; bat as the hours rolled by, and he did no? 
see her return with her old father, he began to 
be anxious, Surely they must have come round 
the corner when he was the further end of his 


atu 
i 
ft 
f 
i 


no grief to barter her, as the price of bis secret,| ‘‘Somet bas happened!” he gasped, bir 


to Horace Fane, whom she loathed, 


Tt lacked but one day to that marriage she so his hand clutched 


detested. 


Yes, she would end ft all before the morrow’s " Concerning your my young 
> 


sun rose, 


CHAPTER XXYVI. 


i 


a uphter 1” 
astrange mirgivivg 


Miss Harnts noticed that Lois was strangely | gone. This sre $0 ate aan her wedding -dsy, 


silent and preoccupied during the remainder of | and she has 
that day ; but she attached no particular impor- | oh 


tance to it. 


She knew that the girl was wearing her beard | tente. ; 





out and brooding over the co 


Horace Fane re pea bis ewrge E and. Lote the porter sald, buskily, “I saw your daughter 
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ve here last it, but I thought she was 
Es, eareh of Jou, ou know I have acen her go 
inde out upon that errand many and meny a time, 
“47, when other young girls of her age were in their 
2.” 
“ The old man tore his hair in the intensity of 
llog his anguish, 
“For Heaven's sake, don’t throw that In my 
face!” hecried. “I'm sorry enough for it now. 
we It I only get Lois back again, I will never drink 
att. another drop as long as I live. But which way 
~ ee pointed out the directio 
un. The ou © cirection, 
~~" and they in each other's white seb faces 
for fully a te. 
lop “ That way leads to the river?” whispered the 
any old basket-maker, trembling !ike an aspen-ieaf. 
Ver His companion nodded. He could not put 
nan ‘nto words the fear that had come to him: It 
L of was the hour when he left duty, and he went 
any with John Davis to the river front to make in- 
pon quiries, . 
n to Yes, several men had seen a you 1, a tall, 
slender hurrying one ¢ plers a 
vald little sa But tn the great city no 
the one pansed to after her, or to think, 
ead. or to care what her molesion might 
20m, The old basket-maker sent for Horace Fane, 
and there on the plier told him what had oc- 
mei 
at His rage was something horrible to behold, and 
| by his curses caused even the old dock-rate and 
bolf-drunken tars to open their eyes in astonish- 
eh. ment, ' 
the At last 6 man was found who had seen a woman 
pro. leap into the water. He could not swim, and he 
his hsd made no attempt to hurry down to the pier 
her and try to save her, 
wae ‘I told you she would bear watching,” oried 
her © Horace Fane, pacing up and down the dock like 
an enraged lion, “And on this very night, of 
D00r all others, you relaxed. your vigilance,’ 2 
mare stopped short, “Perhaps she ia hiding some- 
¥ after ving out the idea that « 
up to drown herself,’ he said, “I will one 
week searching for her, I will even have the 
med Harada, one £, %; don’t find her, Heaven 
low help you, ‘a all I have to say |” 
hat, John Tavis octalied banat his: thrent, ond it 
bad waa as much as the night-porter could do, as 
Fane strode away, to + the oid 
en- maker from into the water, a: he 
whe pitifully declared had. done, and end his 
ent, gee oe 
Harria’s grief at the disap of the 
ally, falr, hapless. young girl, peter y. a had learned 
olog to love so dearly, was intense, She blamed 
> of bereelf bitterly that she bad not fneleted upon 
fine bearing Lols company on that night, when she 
the appeared so despondent. 
I've She remembered how she had found her lying 
bat prone upon her face in ® swoon. 
reat oe pene 3 ttn ae 
learned ‘s mysterious disappearance, 
- Caey nares thought of prenvuy Mey of 
A to Had done ight have made a most 
und tm boa rg 
bis John Davis surmised, Lois had gone directly 
to the river. The night was warm and sultry, | 
den snd late as the hour was, the old pier, which was 
ywly ® breathing-spet for eo many of great city’s 
aker hapless unfortunates, » with men and 
rar women—ay, even little children. 
‘a. Lois drew her dark veil, and walted until 
ad the people should go away. She was dressed in 


dark clothes, and sat so silently she attracted no 

attention ; not even when abe leaned 
—— and looked longingly fnto the eddying 
aves, 









plead with the wine-sellers to give him no more 
drink. He would rejoice that he could foliow 
bis own will, and drink se much as he pleased, 
There was no dear old mother whose heart 
would break ; no gentle sister or brother who 
would never forget her; no husband to mourn 
for her ; no little child to hold out [ts hends to 
the blue sky, and cry to her to come back. No 
one would miss her on the face of the earth. 
Alas | poor Lois, how litile she knew that at 
that very hour the man whose love she craved 
seen was wearing his very heart ont for love of 


Lois took but one hurried glance backward ; 
then, with a eobbing cry, sprang over the parapet 
and into the dark, seething waters 


CHAPTER XXVIL 

Werx Philip Desmond left town he-had ex- 
pected to be gone a weck, possibly a fortnight ; 
but, owing to an unexpected turn fn the business 
he was transacting, he was enabled to settle it in 
& day or.eo, and return to London. 

Ths train was dae at midnight, and he decided 
to walk home, passing over one of the bridges 
across the Thames. 

Doctor Desmond waa not in a hurry, and he 
walked lelsurely over the bridge, pausing to look 
at the lights on the water, 

He felt’ just fo the mood to pause there and 
enjoy what comfort he could find in a good cigar. 
He was just about to light a cigar, when his gaze 
was suddenly attracted towards a slender object 
—the figure of a woman leaning over the 


perapet, 

Sbe was in the shadow cast by ® large post ; 
but he ksoew from thé position in which she sat, 
that ehe must be locking Intently Into the 


water, 

He did nob like the steady gaze with which 
she seemed to be looking downward, and the 
young doctor determined to watch her, H: 
drew back into the shadow, and refrained from 
lightivg his cigar. , 

It she would but change her dangerous posi- 
tion he would call out to her; and he wondered 
where was a puliceman who was suppcsed to be 
on beat there and prevent accidents of this 


kind. 

While he was pondering over this matter, the 
figure rose suddenly to its feet, and he readily 
surmised from ite slender, graceful build, which 
was but dimly outlined thatshe must be a young 


orybas was she doing there ab that unseemly 
hour? Watchiog for some tailor lover whose 
ship was bearing him to her from over the great 
dark sea, or was she watching for a brother or 
father ? 
He had ilttle time to speculate on this theme, 
however, for the next instant a piteous cry broke 
from the girl’s lipe—a cry io « voice atrangely 
familiar, a cry that sent the blood boundin 
through his heard like an electric shock—an 
before hs could teke a step forward to prevent it, 
the slender figure had sprung over the parapet. 
By the time Philip Deamond reached the spot 
ahe had been sitting, the dark waters had 
closed over her head, a few eddyiug ripples only 
king the spot where she had goue down. 
natant Doctor Desmond tore off his coat 
sprang tuto the water to the rescue, When 
surface, looking eagerly about for 
girl whom he was risking hie life to 
ve, he saw a white face appear on the surface. 
out 


grasped it firmly. It waea tightly clenched 
little hand. 
Dp through the water he bore the slender 





ceeded In reaching the pler, owing to the swell 
caused by the many steamboate passing, But 
it was accompliched at last, and almost on the 
verge of exhaustion himself, he succeeded in 
effecting a landing and laying his burden upon 
the pier. 

*' She is half drowned aa {t fs,” he muttered, 
bending closer to look at the pallid face under 
the flickericg light of the gas-lamp. 

As bis eyes reated upon the giri’s face, a mighty 
ery broke from his lips, and he staggered back as 
though a terrible blow had been dealt him. 

“Great heavens! it is Lois,” he gesped. 

The discovery fairly etunned him—took his 
breath away. Then he remembered that the girl 
wae dying ; that every iostaut of time wae precious 
if he would save her. 

He worked over her as though his life were at 
stake, and hie efforts were rewarded at last when 
the dark eyes opened languidly. 

“ Lois,” he cried, kneeling beside her on the 
pler, his voice husky with emotion, “‘ why did 
you do this terrible deed? Speak, my love, my 
darling |" 

And almcet before he was aware of it, he had 
clasped her to hisheart, and was raining passion- 
ate kistes on the cheek, neck, and pale cold lips 
of the girl he had loved better than life. 

She did nob esem to realise what had trans- 
plred ; she did not recognire him, 

“Do not take me home,” she sobbed, iacoher- 
ently, over and over sgaip. “Anywhere bub 
there. He—he—will kill me!” 

Theed-words alarmed Doctor Desmond greatly. 
What could they mean? He knew full well that 
this must have been the last thought that 
crossed her brain ere she took the fatal leap, or ib 
would not have been the first one to flash across 
her mind when returning to consciousness. 

He saw, too, that she was getting Into a 
delirium, and that she must be removed wit» all 
possible haste. 
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TO THE DEAF. 


A Gentleman who cured himself of Deafness and 
Noises in the Head after fourteen years’ suffering, 
will gladly send full particulars of the remedy on 
receipt of stamped addressed envelope. Address 
H. Currrox, Amberley House, Victoria Embank- 
ment, London, W.0, 
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BR, AVIS $_ FAMOUS FEMALE PILLS, 
OST BF . ON BARTH. 
NO TRREGULARITY CAN RESIST THEM. 
9}, Is. 14d, 2s. va hen Bee j extra strong, lls. Sent 
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Dr. Davia, 308, Portebelle Road, London, W., 
or order ef any chernist. 
Dr. Davis's little book for MARRIED WOMEN most 
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Traneformmed by the use of Ray's Noss [urnovera, 
‘s Royal Letters Patent. Used by 
obility Highly re- 

commended by “ Strand 

Magazine,” “New York 
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RED NOSES. 
The 


radical and original 

cure, 18, Advice Pam-f 

l/-, poss free, 
secretly packed, 


HAIRDEW. 


sercee- 4 most wonderful and 
highly perfumed Hair Tonic, 1/-, 2/6, 4/6 


WRINKLE CREAM ~ - - + 2/9 AND 6/-. 
HAIR REMOVER ~ - - ~ = - , 2/6. 
COMPLEXION BEAUTIFIER ~< 2/9 ,, 6/-, 


LEES BAY, Specialist, 8. Castle 8i., LIVERPOOL 
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00 Coloured Silks ; No. 2, 200 Smaller 
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$d... Momey refunded if dissatisfied.—P&ROCIVAL 
BS, Bournemouth. 
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**T will nob come again for a f t, nurse,” 
he sald, unsteadily, on leaving. “That will be 
best under the circumstances. She may be ill, 
but not {n danger. I will send her father to her 
in the meantime,” 

“Whatan honourable man Philip Desmond 
is !” thought the nurse, ae pe iy " Not every 
man could have the strength of mind to keep 
away from the girl he loved, even if he was 
bound to another, 

Doctor Desmond dared not take even another 

at Lois, his heart was throbbing so niadly, 
at turned and hurried from the house, and re- 
entering the cab, drove rapidly away. 

He had planned to go directly to John Davis; 
but on second thought he concluded to wait until 


morning. 
It would be a ralutary lesson to the old basket- 
aakiar 40 gli. Leola, ak cecil Soias- toasts 


depended upon the young girl for his happiness. 

This was a fatal resolve for him to reach, as 
will be plainly seen. 

As soon as he had finished his breakfast he 
hurried to the tenement house, 

There was no commotion outside; evidently 
the neighbours had not heard of Lois’s disappear- 
ance, and he doubted whether or not her father 
knew of it yet. 

Philip Desmond had barely stepped from the 

vement into the dark and narrow hall-way ere 

found himself face to face with Fane. 

The Doctor would have passed him by with a 
haughty nod ; but with one leap Fane was at his 
tide, his strong hands closing around bis throat, 
while he cried out, in a voice fairly convulsed 
with passion : . 

“Aha! You have walked right into my net, 
and at the right moment, Where is Lois? She 
fied from me last night, and went directly to 
your arms, of course, Tell me where che is, 
that I may go to her and wreak my vengeance 
upon her ! Auswer me quickly, or I will kill 


Philip Desmond was surprised for an instant ; 
but it was only for an instant, In the next, he 
had recovered himeelf. 

“You cur, to take a man ata disadvantage 
like that !” he cried, adding, as he swung out his 
muscular right arm, ‘‘ but as you have brought 
this upon yourself I will give you enough of ir!” 

Two or three rloging blows showed Fane thab 
bully though he was, he had met his match in 
this white-handed aristocrat. 

He drew back, uttering a peculiar sharp whistle, 
and two men, who were evidently ia bis employ, 
advanced quickly to Fane’s-aid, 

* Bind and gag this fellow!” he commanded, 
“and throw bim down into the wine-cellar to 
await my coming! He’s a thief. He has jast 
stolen my pocket-book. Quick, my lads, don’t 
listen to what he says 1” 


(To be continued ) 





CHRONIC INDIGESTION and its attendant 
and Suff Cured 


and pamphlet, with Analytical Reports, &o., 6 Stamps, 





Mxxico is the greatest flower market in the 
world, All the round the bring 
forth brilliant » the f , beautiful 
chfidren of this tropic zone. All historians who 
speak of the Mexicans as Mexicans, speak of their 
love of flowers as one of thelr principal charac- 
teristics. wa Pat a My ae oe 

sent generation. From t 8 the 
wan eat, all through that merciless time, 
when the Mexicans bore the heavy yoke under 


their violent the Spaniards, they re- 
mained falthfal to" thetr love of flowers; the 


passion is innate, 
Tr is argued by many philosophical writers of 
the day that there never can be a long 


war. The facilities of modern communication, 
the improvements fn arme, and, above all, the 
mighty futerests of modern commerce, forbid in 
the opinion of these writers, the possibility of 
such a deplorable event. Let us devoutly hope 
that the conclusion is just. Human passions, 
however, when thorovghly aroused, cannot 
readily be governed by ruies of policy. It will 
not do, however, to truet too much to 
modern civilization as a preventative of pro- 
tracted and vindictlve war. The taste of blood 
that converts the tamed tiger into a sanguinary 
monster has pretty much the same effect upon 
civilized and Obristlan man. The latter, it is 
true, makes hie onslaughts under certain rules 
and regulations, and gives quarter to his prestrate 
and bleeding foe, But let the war last long 
enough, and even the chivalry and mercy that 
should mitigate its horrors will at last be for- 
gotten, The true way to prevent along war is 
to make a strong war. Every overwhelming 
blow is amercy stroke. Ina short-time combat, 
when one has no hope of victory, he cries 
“enough,” and as it is with man the individual, 
so itis with aggregates of men. The policy, the 
true Christian policy, in war, is to smite irre- 
sistably and then tender the olive branch with 
brotherly hand. 


Tus fire departments In China are considered 
very effective even by strangers to that land, and 
it may be they are when the construction of 
Chinese dwellings and buildings is taken into 
account. There is scarcely a house there over 
two stories high. Bat even for houses of that 
diminutive height the Chinese methods of 
fighting fires must appear very crude compared 
tothe English system. In the larger cities of 
China there are stationed throughout their 
length and breadth fire watchmen. Upon 
bamboo poles is bullt a sentry box with a narrow 
balcony circling. These sentry boxes are stationed 
at regular intervals, and In each one a watchman 
fs on duty day and night. The fustant signs of 
fire appear fn his district he sounds the alarm 
either by voice or by a gong, and the dread cry 
fs at once hastened along to the nearest fire- 
engine house. In these houses, which are none 
too numerous, are kept haod engines somewhat 
like the most antique type known in this country. 
They are dragged out by running Chinamen at 
the alarm, and rushed off with really creditable 
swiftness to the scene of the fire, where the engine 
“pipes” are put in connection with the nearest 
canal, These canala are so numerous throughout 
the large cities that one is nearly always within 
reasonable distance of a fire. If there be not one 
near, a well or cistern {s utilised as the source of 
water supply. There is little organisation in a 
Chinese fire department, but the crowd that 
gathers lends a willing hand, and can usually ex- 
tinguish a fire in the building in which it origi- 
nated, Should the flames get beyond control, 
however, there Is a precaution which the Chinese 
alone of all nations have adopted to prevent its 
extensive spread. At frequent intervals in the 
crowded part of the cities firewalls of brick have 
been t, These walle izclude fixed areas, 
beyond which no flames can travel. Besides 
these engine houses and firewalls, in the city of 
Canton at least, one or two stationary evgines 
are maintained near central points upon the banks 
of canals, for use in case of fire, From these 
engines iron pipes run over the roofs of nelgh- 
bouring houses for some distance, and from the 





frequent outlets along the line of pipes water 
can be distributed upon threatened points. 


“EPPS’S © 
COCOAINE 


SOCOA-NIB EXTRAOT. 
(Tea-like). 


The choicest roasted nibs (broken-up beans) of ihe 
natural Cocoa on being subj to powerful hydrantic 


pressure, give forth their excess of oil, leaving for use 
a finely-flavoured powder — ‘‘Cocoaine,” a product 
boiling water, has the 


which, when prepared with 

consistence of tea, of whieh it is now, with many, 
beneficially taking the . Its active —— being 
a gentle nerve stimulant, supplies the needed energy 
without annhy exciting the system. Sold only in 
labelled tins. If unable to obtain it of your trades. 
man, a tin will be sent post free for 9 stamps. 


JAMES EPPS and Co., Ltd, 
Homeopathic Chemists, London. 
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DOES YOUK HEAD ACHE? 


“KAPUTINE" cures Instantly, 


Raslose stamped sidrened anvelone to “K.,” 
Earorom, Lep., HUDDERSFIELD, for sazoples, 








ALEX. ROSS’ SKIN TIGHTENER OR TONIC. 
The application of this te the face removes wrinkles 
and we 4 ge — marks, giving 2 ayy apne. 
" , sent secretly packed stamps.— 
83, Theabald's Road, London, W.C. Har Machine, for 
outstanding ears, 108. 6d. ; pest, Lis. 


NOSE MACHINE. 
This is a contrivance by which the short cartilage of 
the nose {2 pressed into ren by wearing the instre 
ment an hour daily for a short time. Price 10s. é., 
sent free for stamps.—ALEX. ROSS, 62, Theobald’s 
Read, Lendon, opposite Bedford Row, 
1856. Parcel free from observation, 


THE BEST HAIR DY E 
ee mn I ah wy wth ig oo Fan Ladies’ Hair 
Se. 9d,, of 

Holborn, 








Theebald’s Road, 
London, W.0. 


OTTEYS STRONG FEMALE | PILLS. 


from cause whatever, where Steel and P: 

fails. “Tavaluable to wornen. By_post, under cover, for 
14 and 8$ stamps from Txomas Orrey, Chemist, 83, 
Hagley Road, Birmingham. Please mention Lonpon 











TOOTH-ACHE 


BUNT a MERVINE 


Indigestion, 
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@. Whelpton & Son, 8, Crane Ct., Fleet 8t., London. 
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FACETIZ, 


Teacuen: “ Boys, what isa napkin ?” Bobble: 
“Something we use when we have company.” 

“JT auways tell my wifé everything that hap- 

a.” Venerable Diplomatist : “ And I tell my 
wife thioge that never happen.” 

“WouLD you marry a woman who couldn't 
cook?” “Ina minute—if she didn’t think she 
could cook.” 

Waaa: ‘*What are you doing now?” Verl- 
sopht: “Ob, I’m living by brain-work.” Wagg : 
“ Whose }”’ 

“De Vere is a thorough aristocrat, isn’t he?” 
“Yes; he has such a well-bred way of not 
Hatening when you say anything to him.” 

He: “ What would you think, dear, if I should 
ssy you were a harp of @ thousand strings?” 
She: “I should think that you were a lyre.” 

Suira: **I hear that your mother-in-law Is 
dangerously {1l.” Osptain Spurrs: “She fs 
rather seedy ; but she fe not as dangerous as when 
she was well,” 

GroreTnoTte: ‘Did you ever travel on a 
personally conducted tour?” Mr, Meeke: 

‘Often.” Globetrotie: ‘Whom did you have 
for manager, usually 1”’ Mr, Meeke: “ My wife.” 

Mas. Wizxins: “ Have you called on your new 
neighbours yet?” Mrs. Gilkins: “No; I have 
been waiting to see their first washing hung out 
on the line,” 

Trees: “Have you named your boy yet?” 
Spokes: “No; my wife and I can’t Pt She 
wants to name him after her bicycle, and I want 
to name him after mine,” 

Mr. Pompus: “I am wholly a self-made map.” 
Miss Pert: ‘Too bad you made such an awful 
mistake!” Mr. Powpus: ‘‘ How? what?” Miss 
Pert: ‘In not selecting better raw material !” 

Hz; “Have you heard new song, ‘The 
Proposal’?” She: ‘‘No; what key is it In?” 
"Be mine-er.” “#1 will, And now you can trans- 
pose it to the key A flat.” 

Port (little girl) : " Please, sir, this is not 
ink.” Teacher: “Ien’tit?” ‘ No, sir.” Tent 
that your inketand!” ‘Yes, but it fe not my 
ink.” ‘“ How do you know!” “ Well, it don’t 
taste right.” 


“ Jonwnim,” said a mother to her six-year-old 
son, “is it possible that I overheard you teachin 
the parrot to swear?” “No, mamma,” 
Jobnnle ; “I waa just telling it what it mustn’t 
say. 

“Tr is the nature of a child to be wanting to 
do something,” sald the enthuelastic er- 
gartener. “As far as I have noticed,” said the 
mother of six, “'ft ie the nature of a child to 
want to do something else.” 
ana Dame: aoe gy how you could 

marrying ‘to ® commonplace 
family as that,” Romantic ter : Ol na 
; he’s going to 


thing. means brave, Philip means fond ; 
what does J mean!” Daughter-(who is also 
reading): ‘*Ob, Jack } Why, he means buainess | 
He told me so last night.” 

Mwrnzss: “ Bridget, this is al too 
much ; epg ere Wont in kitchen 
every week. ‘ia ma’ 
the food in this Releveies tad teat eb eer: 
come here for longer than a week.” —. 

A countrywoMaN who had married a rather 
Worthless fellow, on being asked why she bad 
made such a bad replied : Doan ye 

warshin’, an’ I was forced 
to wee tb “ome, no it I ’ad na had he, I must ‘'a 


advertisement that your ate acknowledged 
by connolaseurs to be the what do you mean 

connoisseurs $+” "A , my boy,” 
answered the ¢ manufacturer, ‘‘fs an emi- 


**Yus,” sald Miss Passeigh. ‘‘I enjoy the 
society of Mr, Airyland. He keeps me In- 
terested, He ts always saying something that 
one never hears from anybody else.” “ Really !” 
rejoined Miss Cayenne, ‘ Has he been proposing 


Myrtte: “What do you think? I’ve had 
three proposals in as many days, and, oh, dear | 
I’m fn such » quandary, I don’t know which 
one to accept,” Addie: “Oh, take them all, 





and make sure. May be possible that one of 
to you, too?” them really means it,’ 


*You'Luplazeyour umbreller or cane atthedure, “T have to assist Jobnny with his mental 
sir,” said the new Irish attendant at the ploture | arithmetic every evening,” said the young 
gallery. “Very proper regulation,” said the | Woman, “and it is a nuisance.” “Do you-—er 
visitor; "bub as it happens I have neither,” find that celebrated problem sbout ons plus one 
“Then goand get one. No one is allowed to one?” asked the young man. “I said 
enter unless he laves his cane or umbreller atthe | mental arithmetic, not sentimental |” replied the 
dure, You may read the card yourself, sor.” young woman with great dignity. 








“Tas man I refused,” she said, softly, “is now | = 
rich, while the man I, accepted {fs poor.” “Of | 


jn he a ee K ATINGCS 


young matron could readily see that this 
was 8 reflection upon her, but ff was two days 
before she was able to see in just what way, and 
even then she wasn’t sure of it. 

Oup Colonel ——, whoze phenomenal stinginess 
has earned him a most tnenviable reputation, 
was riding to the regimental parade-ground. 
Suddenly his horse, evidently In a very weak 
condition, stumbled and fell. “I have tried all 
sorte of physics,” growled the colonel to a sym- 
pathetic brother officer, “and they haven’t done 
the poor beast any good.” “Colonel,” inquired 
the officer, with # naughty twinkle in his eye, 
** did you ever try onte 1” 
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DURING THE SUMMER 
USE 


ep VER 7: 
CARBOLIC SOAPS 


CARBOLIG TOILET SOAP. 
CARBOLIC PRICKLY-HEAT SOAP 


(6d. Tablets) and (6d. and ls. bars). 


Most refreshing and agreeable for Bath or Toilet, acting as preven- 
tives of skin irritation or contageous diseases, besides having a very 
healthy and purifying effect and materially assisting to improve the 































complexion. 

Itustrated Pamphlet of Calvert's Carbolic Preparations sent post free on 

. application. 

F.C. GALVERT « GO. ("::") MANCHESTER. 
PEARL COATED AND A/th, 2/0 & ¥/6. 
faa Rl ae oP sone 


ADDRESS : 
INSTITUTE, SHOREDITCH, LONDON. H.E, 
AVOID DISHONEST IMITATORS, 
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SOCIETY. 


Tue Duchess of York will present the prizes 
on Commemoration Day (July 11:b), at the 
Princess Marg Village Homes, Addlestone. 

Tux Dake of York's command of the Cvescent 
is to last for three months only. Not only this, 
but the programme of her cruise is not yet 
settled. 

Two fficent candelabra from the Roya) 
Porcelain Manufactory at Berlia were sent to the 
Queen by the German Emperor and Empress as. 
bi presents, 

it is rumoured in the South of Ireland that 
the Duke and Dachesa of Devonshire are making 
arrangements for a visit in the sutamn from the 
Dake and Duchess of York to them at Lismore 
Castle, Waterford, 

Tue Princess of Wales and Princess Victoria 
will leave K.gland early in August, after the 
Cowes regatta week; on a visit to the Dake and 
Duchess of Camberland at their chAceau on the 
Tiaun See, in Upper Austria, and they intend to 
spend the months of September and Ostober in 
Denmark. 

Tue Queen has at last been pleased, by letters 
patent under the Great Seal, to declare that the 
children of the eldest son of any Pricce of Wales 
shall have, and at all times hold and enjoy, the 
style, title, or attribute of *’ Royal Highness.” 

Tue Grand Duke and Grand Dachess of 
Hesse are on a visit to the Dake and Dachess of 
Coburg st Schloss Rosenau, near Coburg, and 
will make that place their headquarters during 
the next eix or seven weeks, the Duchess having 
given up her projected trip to Eogland. R e- 
nav, which fa the birthplacs of Prince Albert, is 
an old hunting-seat about four miles from 
Coburg, and is quite buried {n the woods, 

Tue Prince and Princess of Naples will shortly 
proceed on a three months’ trip abroad, They 
will firat go to Cettinje, where the Princess has 
not been since her marriage, and afterwards to 
Rassla on a vield to her sisters, the Grand 
Duchess Peter (Militza) and the Dachess of 
Leuchtenberg (Anatasia) Their Royal High- 
nestea will also be the guests of the Tear and 
Tsaritza ab Peterhof for a few days, the Prince 
and his Majesty belong on terms of personal 
friendship. 

Tue Princess of Wales and Princess Victoria 
frequently visit theic invalid dogs at the Sand- 
ringham Kennels, Her Rosal Highness, like the 
Priace and all the members of their family, is 
very fond of dogs, and quite a connoisseur, and 
the kennels represent quite one of the most 
notable features of the Prince's Norfolk home. 
The Princess is.a keen sympathiser with her 
sick pete, and a by no means inexpert adviser as 
to their treatment when Ulnese or accident 
overtakes ther. 

Tr is rumoured at Vienna that there is to be 
a grand hunting party in September at Bellye, 
= Be gene domain ¢ the Archduke 

red in Hangary, including the Emperor 
of Austria, the King of Saxony, the Prince of 
Wales, the Crown Prince of Denmark, and the 
Dake of Camberland. Toe E-aperor William 
was splendidiy entertained last year at Bellye, 
which is one of the finest sporting estates in 
Hungary. Toe Archdoke Frederick, who is 
the eldest brother- of the Queen Regent of 
Spain, Inherited the vast estates, mines, and 
forests of hie uncle, the Archduke Albert, the 
settled property which passed’ to him being 
valued at over a hundred mi:livns of marks. 

Ix honovr of the Emperor of Austria’s 
Jubilee the famous old city clock of Olmti-s, 
where, it will be remembered, the E«aperor 
ascended the Tarone on the Court having 
been driven from Vienna in 1848, has been set 
going again at great outlay afcer seventy-five 
years of iuactivity, It le a curlous old time- 
piece, and of so quaint and com ted & 
mechanism that it has taxed the of many 
a master of the craft, One Hans Pohl was 
its ingenicus maker as far back as 1422, and 
one handred and fifty years later Pohl’s great- 
grandson undertook Its repair, 





STATISTICS. 


Zootocists say that all known species of 
wild animale are gradually diminishing in 
size, 

Tur weight of the Greenland whale is 100 
tons, which is equal to that of $8 elephants or 
440 bears. 

Tr is estimated that two years is the average 
= eg experienced by a person before the age 

70. 

Between the years 1885 and 1889 Britain’s 
increase in naval strength was 387 per cent, 
that of France 42 ye: «ent, Russis’s 71 per 
cont., and Germany Coibled the number of its 
warships, 


Evipences of the prehistoric peoples who 
inhabited the valleys of the Gila and the salt 
rivers in America are contiaually coming to 
light, revealing the fact that in these valleys 
ounce dwelt a proepsrous people, numbsring 
probably not less than 3,000,000, 





GEMS 


Every promise we break makes a weak 
place in- the self-respect which ie our strong 
defence against life's existing evil. 

A MAN seldom forgives an injury until after 
he has availed himeelf of an opportunity to get 
even. 

Svcczss is costly. We find we have pledged 
the better psrt of ourselves to clutch it; not 
to be redeemed with the whole handfal of our 
prize. 

Manriness fe nob measured by the calendar. 
Thoughts, aspirations and conduct, and not 
years, make a map. “One may be a man ab 
fifteen, or a child at thirty, 

Tax memory fs the mind’s storehouse. Pub 
only good goods into ib. Esch day add some 
useful bit of taformation to your etock of know- 
ledge, and grow wise as you grow old, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Foamy Appixs,—Take five tart apples, remove 
the cores and fillin with butter and sugar, Out 
the skin ia three or four places and turn back the 
peel nicely. They will look like tulip leaves when 
baked. Pata littie hot water in the pan, bake 
in a moderate oven, 

Frozen SrrawBEnrigs. — Prepare a custard 
with about a pint of milk and ten eggs, and 
sugar to taste, Add to this a quart of straw- 
berrjes crushed, and paws the whole through a 
sleve, then place the mixture over ice and work 
in with it a small quantity of cream and syrup. 
When smooth pack in {cs for two hours, 

Srewep Kipyex,—Prepare a moderate-elzed 
beef kiducy by removing ail the fat and fibre; 
place in boiling water in a porcelain kettle and 
boil slowly for about haifan hour, then cut in 
emall pieces and place in a double boilers cover 
with milk; add a tablespoonful of butter, and 
thicken with flour until about the consistency of 
custard. Season with sal) and pepper, add a 
_ chopped parsley, and serve with boiled 
rice, 

Priscess Sovr.—Fry two onionsin two teble- 
spoonfuls of butter; when tender, dust two 
tablespoonfuls of flour over them, Bring a quart 
of milk to 8 boiling point, and drop the onions 
in, letting them boil for one-quarter of an hour 
together, Scrain out the onions now and add 
two tablespoonfuls of grated cheese, a dash of 
cayenne, one onfal of salt, Break two 
eggs, beat well, adding a half-cup of the cold 

, saved out for this purpose, and add this 
gradually to the bolieg soup; then set on the 





back of the stove to Keep hot, not cook. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Ir has been ascertained that plate-glass »ijj 
make a more durable monument than the hardes 
granite, 


A ispoat made of pumice-stone has beep 
tested. It continued afloat with a lcad eyey 
when full of water. 


Russian families, when moving to new home, 
kindle the fire on the hearth with coals brough) 
from the old residence, 


Dustiess roads are to be made possilie by, 
new material, composed of a fine earthy or mine. 
ral matter charged with heavy oll, placed on tie 


An apron fis the Royal Standard of Persia, 
Gos, a Persian, who was « blacksmith by trade, 
raised a revolt which proved succesefal, and his 
leather apron, covered with jewels, is still borne 
in the van of Persian armies. 

“ Honagr stones ” have been seen in the Rhine 
this winter. They appear only when the water 
ia very low, and the date of their appearance is 
then cut into them, They are believed to for- 
bcde a year of bad crops. 

An American professor asserts that be can 
prove that coral islands are not built up from the 
bottom, but are formed by-a comparatively thin 
crust on the tops of submerged mountalos at 
points where the oceau is comparatively shallow, 

Suowsrs of fish and frogs are tolerably well 
authenticated, The living creatures were pro- 
bably taken from theic native worm pte " 
cyclone or waterspout, were transported throug 
the air and fioally dropped with the rain. 

Ons of the atrangest streams in the world is in 
Hast Africa. It flows in the direction of the sea, 
bub never reaches i, Just north of the equator, 
and when only a few miles from the Indian 
Ocean, it hows into a desert, where ib euddenly 
and completely disappears. 

A REMARKABLE plant has recently been dis- 
covered In New Guinea. It is green-leaved with 
spikes of gorgeous crimson flowere, twenty to 

fovhes long, and as thick as an ordinary 
valklog atic A specimen was lately exhibited 
in London. "~~~ 

THe most magnificent tomb fn the world is 
deemed to be, the palace Temple of Karnal, 
occapying a space of nine scres, or twice that of 
Sc. Peter's at Rome, Toe templs space is & 
poet’s dream of gigantic columins, beautiful 
courts, and wondrous avenues of sphinzes, 

Tus eggs of the terrapin are hatched in sbout 
thirty daye. With her forepaws the female 
terrapin scratches a hole in the sand, and in it 
places her eggs—from thirteen t2 nineteen. She 
theu covers them, and relies upon the eun to do 
the hatching. 

AN inventor has hit upon a method of puttiog 
stone soles on boots and shoes, He mixes & 
water-proof glue with a eultable quantity of clean 
quarts sand, and spreads it over the leather sole 
used as ® foundation. These quarts soles are 
said to be very flexible, and practically inde- 
structible. 

ComBrxarions of linseed, peanut, rape or mus- 
tard ofl with sulphur form rubber-like substsaces 
which are said to be largely used In the manutfac- 
ture of india-rubber compounds,’ Pure, uovul- 
canized india-rubber will float, nearly submerged, 
in water, while the ofl substitutes, being slightly 
heavier {pn proportion to their bulk, sink. 

Priceness treasures of all sorts are still hidden 
away in the old convents and monasteries of 
Venice, Not the least interesting among these 
are the ancient manuscripts, Ose of there, 
which has just come to light, is. of special in- 
terest. Init an envoy from Candia, who come 
to: Yaitaw ip 1668, Same © 
under the Venetian Republic, one 
mos ise a parts of this historic document 
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“MOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





j.no.—Addresses are never given. 
Basrox.—Hawarden is pronounced Ha’rden. 

Jovonas? Ips.—Not compalsory but customary. 
Masnen.— Evening dress, with or without a flower. 
. D.—Legal questions are not answered through this 


L: P.—We do not supply recipes for commercial 
608. 


yo ce could only be done by executing a 
fresh will. 
X —He retains the right to dispose of his property as 
pleases. 


he 
Pavy.—We have no means of knowing the amount of 
his fortune. 


Vevve.—A bit of glue dissolved im skim milk will 
restore crape, 

Axvrtiov.—The best way would be to attend an 
elementary 

J. J.—If there is no will, the freehold property gocs 
entirely to the cldeat son. 

Jack Tan —Tatoo marks cannot be removed except 
by taking away the skin. 

Yousc Moruxs,—Vaccination Is compulsory throvgh- 
out the United Kingdom. 

locning —There were no Englishmen engaged in 
Nanscn’s Polar expedition. 

Vrnomia.—Run « feather dipped in ofl and turpen- 
tine down their windpipes. 


Loorspa. —Oonault a skilful aural surgeon; you can- | pend 


not do it properly yourself. 

Mason,—A man or woman is sald to “come cf ago” 
on the twenty-first birthday. 

Very Troustxp —It is too tangled an affair as you 
state it to be dealt with here, 

Gavcuz.—The one role in all matters of social 
etiquette is, be natural and you are safe, 

InexreRntenced.—The registrar of the district in 
which you reside will tell you how to proceed. 

A New Reaper —You should 
most eminent surgeon in your 


Lavwprass,—If your flat-frons are rough rub them 
with fine salt, and it will make them perfectly smooth. 


Nooso.—Nickel-pla is just electro- with 
nie, © metal which bas many of the’ qualtion of 
Viocer —No length of 


wife will suthorise either to marry again in the life- 
time of the other, : 


at once to the 


Prams tes two biggest f in we world 
are verpoo) ry t gallons water 
a minute, and 120 foot igh’ 

Axory Huspawp.—You had better give notice to the 


to 
individual tradesmon dealt with you will not be 
responsible for debts contracted by your wife. 


NEAT WEEK WILL APPEAR 


The first instalment of an original and highly interesting Serial Story, 
entitled 


LHE.VWOLF'S MOUTH 


By a well-known Author, whose Stories have not previously appeared in 
our columns, 





name at any time, even under the circumstances you 
mention—in fact she can go so far as to make her bus- 
band her manager should she wish to do eo, 


Mxra.-A promise of ma either verbal or in | 
cannot be enforced. is a voluntary 

ground of action f p Breen "aan mae tee As 

an lor ea, only rem | 

allowed by the law. . oi 

Aust Sanau.—li not too much roiled well rub with 

which shou'd be carefully sifved free 

anything , and mixed with an equal quen- 

tity of stale white bread crumbs. will not restore 

the faded portions. 


Ul 


Browse Lirs.—A young man conversant with the 
higher branches of arithmetic, with a knowledge cf 
mathematics, and being a draughteman, should 
endeavour to get a situation with a surveyor, builder, 
eofl teant. 5 or ain. 
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Co ARE ng RE ye the Declara! 


co United States have had five wars 
| counting the little differences with the Indiana These | 
were the war of the Revolution, the war of 1912, the | 


A OConnesporpent.—The stain may be removed by 
washing out with oe Record contalning a little 
chlorine water, then rinsein water containing a little 

eee ee hyposulphite of soda, 

then in a solution of tartaric acid, and finally wash out 
‘in clean bot water, but if you have not a strong dye to | 
Lacehly gealiog with the stain, } 


A Taairry Sovr.— Perhaps the best thing to do to 
geter out of velvet is to pour turpentine over the 
Uk aed you tenet! with a pleceof flannel till it is 
pplication of turpentine as 
. To restore velvet, cover a 
th a wet cloth, and hold the 

‘vapour will raise the 
pile-of the velvet with a little judicious 's 


Ay.—Tbho most approved en ent ring 
setting. Of course, the yom) ranks | 
in , then other siones may be used, | 
@ingly orin acluster. Almost any jeweller will | 
advise you as to the most favoured styles. It is always | 
well to follow somewhat sfter the customs that prevail | 
in of the country. Rings with are | 
Worn, and if properly made wever injure | 
worn over them. The engagoment | 
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are 
ring is worn on the third finger of the left hand. 


| If the curtains aro soiled enough to require bollip 
| place them loosely in # large white bag and they wi 


KionprKx.—The best protection against cold, in the 


| way of garments, is that afforded by the skin of the 


reindeer. With the addition of a thick blanket, the 
reindeer akin epables the wearer to resist the severest 
cold of the Arctic regions. 


Hovs? keerere.—Lukewartm-s ft water, with a litle 
household ammonia dropped into it, in the proportion 
of one-half tablespoonful to each paflful of water, will 
greatly facilitate the washing of lace curtains, Avoid 


| rubbing, because it ip likely to injure the threads. 


Press and squeeze the curteins, add fine shaved soap to 
the water, and keep changing it as often as necessary, 
he saved any possibie injury. 

In Desraizn.—Wo think you should try to study the 
young msn, ff you love bim so distractedly, as you say 
youdo. Try talearn whet be likes and dislikes, and 
do the former and avoid the latter. If he loves you he 
will soon show it in unmistakable ways, and if he does 


; not, you must try and morve yourself to break of your 


attachment for him. Tpis will be bard, no doubt, but 
it fe ay ordeal that many bave to pess through. Per- 
bape, if you were to show bim a little more plainly that 
you co not like his going so much with otber girls, 
and also that you are equal to amusing and Intereatir¢g 
him ss a companion, you migbt bring about a more 
satisfactory stute of affairs. 








Tar Loxpow Rraprn can be sent to any part of the 
world, post-free, Three-halfpence Weekly ; or Quarterly, 
One Shilling and Bightpence. The yearly subscription 


|} for the Monthly Part, including Christmas Part, ts 


Right Shillings and Eighpence, post-free. 


Aut Back Numerr 
print, and may be had 


Parts and Vorumes are in 
f any Booksellers, 


NOTICE.—Part 446, is Now Ready, price Sixpence, 
> free, Hightpence. Also Vol, L3X.,, bound ip 
cloth, 4s. 6d. 


Taz INDEX ro You. LXX. is now Ready; Price 
One Penny, post-iree, Three-Halfpence . 


Aut. Lerrers To pe Appressen To Tux EprTtor 
oy Tar Loypon Reaper, 26, Catherine Strect, Strand, 
W.c. 

a"e Woe cannot undertake to return i 
scripta. 
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HOLLO. 


CURE BILIOUSNESS, HEADACHE, CONSTIPATION, 

: INDIGESTION AND ALL LIVER COMPLAINTS. 

By their use the Blood-is rendered pure, the System strengthened, and 
Nerves invigorated. They may be used with perfect confidence by 


THE INVALID, THE YOUNG’AND THE OLD. 


Manufactured only at 78): NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; sold by all Medicine Vendors. 





AY’S 


PILLS 











PEP 





RST 


' Promotes Appetite. 
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1G SULPHOLINE =: 


A SPOTLESS SKIN. 


| ; A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION. 
CURES DYSPEPSIA, HYSTERIA, NERVOUS COMPLAINTS. | ERUPTIONS, PIMPLES: 
ENTIRELY FADE AWAY. ’ > 
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CLOTHES 
SPEAK'FOR 


URITY, 
ey CONOMY, 
NVENIENCE. 


MADE 
PUREST GELATINE 


OF ENGLISH 
MANUFACTURE. 


WITH THE 
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BORWICKS 
BAKING 
POWDER 


mage enymy | insist on haxt 
BORWICK’S, which is o best tat seeneg enn buy. 


Pive 
Gold 
Medals 
Awarded 
for 


Superiority. 

















“ATLAS” 


4OSK-STITCH 


— in size ity 

i "Wocksby nd 
To ensure sultnctinn we will 
send Machine onreceipt of §/= 


P.O. for one month’s trial. 


Balance can be paid &/=- MONTHLY. 
Call or Write for Desi, and Sempion of Work, 
THE ATLAS SEWING “ax 00., 
384, Hick Street, Campen Town, Lonpon } 
Sisters Rp. ; 14, Hicu Rv., Kicpvrge 

(Please quote this Paper). 





THEY WILL NOT 
ENTANGLE Of BREAK 
THE HAIR. 


no 
12 Curlers in Box, Free 
by Post for 8 Stamps. 
Of all Hairdressers and Fancy 
Dealers. 
R. HOVENDEN & SONS. 


Berners &t., W., and 
City Rd., B.C., London. 








Are effective and require 
to use. | 


Boethams 
lyeerineg 


eumbler 


Je) COOLS and REFRESHES the SKIN afer 
cose MAN exposure to the HOT SUN or WIND, removes 
and prevents all SUNBURN, TAN, IRRITATION, &c., and KEEPS 
the SKIN SOFT, SMOOTH and WHITE during the heat of 
. SUMMER. - 
BEWARE OF INJURIOUS IMITATIONS! 


Be sure to ask for “ BEETHAM’S,” the ONLY GENUINE. 
In Bottles 1s. & 9s. Sd., of all Chemists and Perfumers. 
M. BEETHAM & SON, Chemists, Cheltenham. 
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